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A New Edition (3rd) Revised, with an Added Article on ‘‘Tariff Problems,”’ 
by F. W. TAUSSIG, Chairman of the U. S. Tariff Commission, is Now Ready | 


American Problems of Reconstruction | 


As an aid to a general understanding of these problems some twenty-eight competent experts have con- 
tributed to a National Symposium edited by Elisha M. Friedman with a Foreword by Franklin K. Lane, Secre- i 
tary of the Interior. Cloth, $4.00. 


The scope of the volume is indicated by the Contents (condensed). 
Part I A PERSPECTIVE OF THE PROBLEM Part III. ADJUSTMENTS IN TRADE AND FI- 
NANCE 


Reconstruction in the United States and in Europe : ; Paes Te ae 
. : 5 ° ana The Railroad Problem, by Ray Morris; Distribution 
by Elisha M. Friedman; Economic Problems During Be Aericuliital “Products Bat ate Pxchan see rie 


the War and Afterward, by Alexander D. Noyes; Chatled Je Brant Stop ae 

‘ f a ; pping, by Emory R. Johnson; } 

The American of To-morrow, by George W. Perkins. The: Free Port, by. Edwin J. Clapp: tateeeeeeaaae 
Commerce, by O. P. Austin; Government Aids to | 
Trade, by Chauncey.Depew Snow;: Financing Our | 
Foreign Trade, by Henry E. Cooper; Stabilizing For- | 
eign Exchange, by Robert L. Owen; Foreign Invest- 
ments, by Francis H. Sisson. 

Part IV. PROGRAMS, MONETARY AND FISCAL 
Stabilizing the Dollar, by Irving Fisher; The War and 
Interest Rates, by E. W. Kemmerer; National Thrift, 
by Frank A. Vanderlip; Fiscal Reconstruction, by 

State, by Louis B. Wehle; Concentration and Con- E. R. A. Seligman; Mechanics of Administration, by 

trol in Industry and Trade, by William B. Colver. Frederick A. Cleveland. 


Added in Third Edition: “Tariff Problems,’ by Commissioner F. W. TAUSSIG. 


What is it worth to you to have THESE men tell you. what they KNOW on these subjects: 

The Hon. ‘L. 8. Rowe, Asst. Secretary of the Treas-ury, President of the American Academy of Political and’ 
Social Science, writes: 

“Mr. Friedman has done a real public service in bringing together this collection of essays. At the present 
time there is no problem concerning which it is so important to enlighten the public opinion of the country. © 
These essays will contribute directly toward this great pure pose.” 

“You will want to read this book . the best of its ind. 
scientious American citizen.’’—Chicago Daily News. 

“Tt is a book which those who wish to orient themselves in these whirling times will find extremely valuable.” 
—American Hebrew. 


Part II. EFFICIENCY IN PRODUCTION 


Our Mineral Reserves, by George Otis Smith; Tech- 
nical Research: General Aspects, by Willis R. 
Whitney; Engineering, etc., by A. A. Potter; Chemi- 
cal Industries, by Allen Rogers; Scientific Manage- 
ment, by Frank B. and L. M. Gilbreth; Readjustment 
. of Industries: Steel, by Charles M. Schwab; Chemi- 
cals, by Bernhard C. Hesse; Capital, Labor, and the 


. Its contents should be known by every con- 


IN PREPARATION 
Labor. and Reconstruction in Europe. By ELISHA M. FRIEDMAN. Ready Shortly 


Mr. Friedman enumerates the commissions, etc., established in various countries for the study of the reorgani- 
zation of industry; outlines the fundamental problem and the varying emphasis on different phases caused by the 
special. needs of each country. Labor problems in Germany, England and France are discussed in detail with 
the programs proposed by political parties, labor unions, official committees, étc. A bibliography adds to the 


value of the work. 
OF KINDRED INTEREST ' 
Britain After the Peace Creative Impulse in Industry 


By Brougham Villiers, author of “The Socialist’ Move- By Helen Marot. $1.50. 
ment in England.” How is the industrial efficiency necessary to America 


No one believes that things in general can ever again . 


be as before the war, but who can solve the coming 
problems of demobilization, industrial control, taxa- 
tion, foreign relations and a dozen more? Mr. Vil- 
liers’ ideals are so sane and clearly put that his book 
is a welcome contribution to any discussion of the 
future. 


after the war to be produced and maintained with- 
out Prussianizing the workers? 

This is the question which Miss Marot answers in this 
forward-looking and stimulating book. She shows 
that productive force really depends (among free 
workers) on satisfaction of the creative impulse, and 
that this impulse in the worker must be recognized 
and educated. 


The Trade of Tomarcad 


By Ernest Benn. 
“A racily written treatise covering a good deal of 


Getting Together With 
Latin-America 


ground, concerned more especially with problems of 
production. ... It contains many quotations of opin- 
ion not easily accessible elsewhere. . . . a stimulating 
book which every student of reconstruction may be 
advised to read.”—The Survey. Cloth, $1.50. 
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E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY 


A clear competent study of trade conditions present 
and future in South America. Valuable advice and 
information by one who knows the country thor- 
oughly. $2.00. 
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” The GIST of IT 


THE most fundamental of all plans for re- 
construction—the organization of the whole 
world—is going on as this issue of the Sur- 
VEY goes to press. Some paragraphs from 
President Wilson, speaking to the motion: 
Resolved, that we shall have a League of 
Nations. Page 639. 


FRENCH villages were torn to bits by the 
war, but we have come out of it with some 
charming workingmen’s villages. The pro- 
posal to stop work on them has been aban- 
doned as a result of the hearing reported in 
the Survey for January 18. The plan naw 
is to complete twenty-four villages and to 
call on the secretary of Jabor to make to Con- 
gress “such recommendations and sugges- 
tions as he may. deem practicable to meet 
the demands for homes for the citizens of the 
United States.” A review of the villages by 
one who has had a large part in their mak- 
ing. Page 585. 


CANTONMENTS should be turned to the 
service of the sick of mind and body. A 
proposal by Mary Vida Clark, for many 
years assistant secletary of the New York 
State Charities Aid Association, and now of 
the Women’s Prison Association. Page 592. 


A FURTHER chapter on self-government in 
industry from Arthur Gleason, author of 
Inside the British Isles. Page 594, 


PAUL OTLET, of the Universite Nouvelle 
of Brussels, has written on the Foundations 
of World Society at the suggestion of Mary 
McDowell, of Chicago, who is in Paris. He 
was one of the founders of the Institut In- 
ternational de Bibliographie, in 1895, from 
which the Union of International Associa- 
tions developed. Before the war, he visited 
the United States and won many friends fora 
plan of cementing relations between the New 
World and the Old. A pamphlet published 
by the Women’s Union for Peace, and writ- 
ten the night the Germans were shelling 
Antwerp, contains the first concrete plan for 
a league of nations that has come out of 
the war. “I wrote all night to keep my 
sanity,” he told Miss McDowell. Page 598. 


THE devastation in France measured,: the 
plans for rebuilding sketched, and the great 
opportunity for reconstruction deseribed by 
George Ford, the New York architect and 
city-planner, who has been in charge of re- 
construction and housing work for the 
American Red Cross. Now comes private 
word from Paris that it will shut up shop 
on January 31—“the A. R. C. has definitely 
and finally decided to do no reconstruction 
or repairing of any sort.’ Page 602. 


HOW the inside of a Bolshevik factory aire 
and how it works out told by a Y. W. C. A. 
worker. Page 612. 


MR. THOMAS, imprisoned as a conscien- 
tious objector, tells of the archaic idea of 
punishment that lingers in the military pris- 
ons. His hope is that facts brought to light 
by the political prisoners may have an ef- 
fect similar to that on the New Jersey state 
prison when one of the men arrested during 
the Paterson strike turned out to be a writer 
who had the entreé of the New York Even- 
ing Post. The result in New Jersey was 
nothing short of revolutionary. Mr. Thomas 
has been a student at Union Theological 
Seminary in New York, and at the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, an assistant pastor of 
Free St. George’s in Edinburgh, and of the 
American Parish on the Upper East Side of 
New York, and has visited prison camps in 
England for the Y. M. C. A. Page 625. 


HOUSES UP AND DOWN 
THE COAST 


HE United States government has luckily 
not attempted to get any kind of uni- 
formity into the architectural plans of 
its housing projects. Above we have one of ‘ 
the most successful designs, based largely on 
English models, of a group of four one-family 
houses at Noreg Village, Gloucester, N. J.; to 
the left, a simple Colomal reproduction from 
Atlantic Heights, Portsmouth, N. H.—New 
England in spirit and with snow on the eaves; 
next, a shady bungalow in the traditional mis- 
sion style from Jacksonville, 
Fla., and, below, an example of 
plain, substantial, but not un- 
attractive group-building from 
Sun Hill, Chester, Pa. This ‘if 
last is an entirely new depar- 
ture: square buildings cut into 
quarters by party walls with a 
family dwelling in each corner, 
and with side yards shared by 
two families each from two y 
adjoining blocks. 


employes of the At- 


- The Government’s Model Villages 


By Richard S. Childs 


SECRETARY OF THE COMMITTEE ON NEW INDUSTRIAL TOWNS 


MID the industrial confusion left by the war, 
America will presently find a number of model 
towns and hamlets comparable with the best 
garden suburbs and villages in England. We 

shall have Buckman Village, Yorkship Village, Gloucester, 
Union Park Gardens, Sun Village, Dundalk, Perryville and 


others to rival Letchworth, Hampstead Garden Suburb and 


: 


other English communities of similarly high repute. 

The Smiths will say to the Joneses, ““Come with us on an 
automobile tour down the Delaware and-over to Baltimore 
by way of the garden cities.” It is a trip worth taking even 


now, when the houses are still unfinished and the future lawns 


are seas of mud and building material. 

Perryville, for instance, a group of three hundred detached, 
white wooden 
houses, with green 
blinds and grey- 
green roofs, in a 
picturesque site on 
the high banks of 
the Susquehanna 
Tiver, is an exqui- 
sitely dainty little 
village with its club, 
shop, theater and 
school. Any ob- 
server can see at a 


nearby enjoy a. park-like environment in every way equal to 
that of the suburbanite in a highly-protected suburb of some 
great city. 

You can see Perryville from the Pennsylvania Railroad 
trains as they cross the long bridge about one hour north of 
Baltimore, but the impression at close range is better yet. 
The little civic center with its semi-circle of stores facing the 
theater, its background of adjoining woodland and its vista 
down the short central street toward the club-house and the 


. laughing waters of the broad sleepy river, proves that a busi- 


ness section need not be a jumble of rectangular brick mon- 
strosities and garish advertising signs in order to be practical. 

The analytical eye presently discovers that this cottage with 
its long roof slope is identical with the one that was just 
noticed around the 
corner, that yonder 
house is the same as 
its neighbor but re- 
versed in design, and 
that the architect 
has tricked us re- 
peatedly by merely 
turning identical 
houses side-wise to 
the street here and 
letting them face the 
street there. In vain 


glance that this is 
no ordinary village. 
It is too charming, 
too clean, too free 
from eye-sores and 
heedless _individual- 
ism; too perfect and 
unspoiled an en- 
vironment to be 
taken for any or- 
dinary American 
town. Here the 


las Powder plant 


A COMMUNITY CENTER 

Designed for one of the federal villages by Mann & MacNeille, containing, 
on the first floor, large lounging and reading rooms, billiard room, retiring 
room, coat closets, lavatories and kitchen. Meals can be served in the lounging 
room. The second floor is almost entirely taken up with auditorium, stage 
and dressing rooms for men and women. The omission of buildings of this 
type from the housing projects about to be completed would be a serious 

blow to efficient and wholesome community life : 


we search for mon- 
otony despite the 
growing realization 
that there are only 
about _ half-a-dozen 
different types of 
house in the whole 
three hundred. The 
repetitions are 
there, but you never 
can see them simul- 


taneously. 
Perryville is a 
War Department 
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BUCKMAN VILLAGE, CHESTER, PA. 


Stores like that at the left are good neighbors and are welco me in a residential street. 
placed to show off the big old trees 


, town, built for the Atlas Powder Company as part of the 
plant equipment under the supervision of the Housing Branch 
of Ordnance which did such work up to the time when the 
United States Housing Corporation was created in the Labor 
Department. ; 

This and another pretty village of three hundred 
dwellings at Sheffield, built under similar auspices, are the only 
government housing projects which are complete villages with 
all the necessary provisions within their borders for stores, 
schools, assemblies and recreation without which life would be 
too inconvenient and dull for endurance. (There are a dozen 
temporary ordnance towns at explosive plants in remote 
wilderness locations, including some that had populations of 
fifteen to thirty thousand, but they are another story and 
they will soon be mere second-hand lumber; we are con- 
sidering here only the permanent villages. ) 

The Emergency Fleet Corporation has about twenty-five 
projects that were well along toward completion at the 
armistice. “Thousands of the individual houses were com- 
pleted, and people were living in them although in no villages 
were all the houses finished. 

Let’s go to Buckman Village on the edge of Chester, Pa. 
The clustered houses catch the eye, as we ride down the 
county road, by reason of the fact that they are not in 
the long, monotonous, straight rows “built by the mile and 
sold by the foot,” which are the features of the working- 
class domestic architecture in that region. We turn up the 
new road into the village and find ourselves at the confluence 
of several smaller roads that curve away over the sloping 
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Notice how the street corner was 


landscape bordered with short groups of dainty little houses} 
in brick, stucco and white wood, each with its low, broad,) 
sheltered doorstep-porch and its bit of unfenced front grass- 
plot and shrubbery. Making a difficult choice, we turn| 
downward to the left to a sweet lane on the brook-bottom: 
that leads, not by accident, to a group of elms that lift their’ 
arms high above the little roofs. The lane turns along the 
brook beyond the elms to climb the hill and bring us around to: 
new pictures. The color effect is light—the town is a water- 
color. | 

Designing villages is a new art, quite different from city 
planning or architecture, and Buckman and Sun Hill, which 
also is at Chester, represent what the Fleet Corporation 
designers have learned by experience. ; 

“Do you see,” says the planner, “what I mean by good com- 
position in street-design? See how those groups of houses 
march up the grade and curve off to the left over the summit? 
There’s just enough difference in the houses and the angles 
to make a little play of light and shade without a higglety- 
pigglety effect on the one hand or monotony on the other. 
The masses of the houses are correctly proportioned and spaced 
in the picture so that we have neither an all-over crazy-quilt 
pattern nor a calculated symmetry.” 

It avoids the Newport News error, for example. There 
the designers made a rectangular street plan varied only by 
a symmetrical bowing of the building line on the long blocks 
and attempted to secure the desired variety and avoid an 
institutional appearance by making every one of the five 
hundred houses as different as possible from its neighbors. 


BUCKMAN VILLAGE, CHESTER, PA. 


Why do you like this street? Isn’t it because it curves? This gives each house a different aspect from one viewpoint and 
| makes you forget the similarity : 
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A SHIPBUILDERS’ TOWN 


One of the first government war-time housing vil- 


lages. A tract of 50 acres, developed by the U.S. 


Shipping Board. 


The plan by John Nolen, town 


planner, and Ballinger & Perrot, architects, provides 
500 single family homes for shipworkers, stores, 


schools, community building, and a delightful, curv- 


ing parkway connecting the village green with a 
larger park. 


An inexpensive departure from the 


commonplace. 
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HILTON VILLAGE, NEWPORT NEWS, VA. 
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These houses are too near each other to permit much individuality of roof-line and color 


White clap-boards alternate with stucco in several shades. 
Roofs and trim are of many colors. A restless breaking of 
roof-lines with gables and dormers, a mixing of Colonial and 
modern architecture at close quarters—it looked attractive 
on paper but it didn’t pan out, and the best facades are those 
of certain long, solid rows where harmony and simple massing 
were inevitable. Don’t let this particular point of criticism 
stand in your mind as a complete idea of this village at New- 
port News however, for there are plenty of successful and 
interesting features there, and you would far rather live in 
that village than anywhere else in the region! We are now 
merely. pursuing the subtle art of how to design villages and 
streets as distinguished from houses. 

At Wilmington is a project of five hundred row-houses in 
brick or half-stucco with slate roofs whose heavy angularity 
and’ darkness of color is rather depressing. ‘The street plan 
is a straight gridiron, and the architect will show you how 
he has brought the roof line of this house down to the exact 
level of the corresponding line on the next. ‘The town was 
too plainly drawn with a ruler on a drafting board. A park- 
way, however, that curves broadly through the gridiron with 
open lawns and a pond, just saves the town from monotony. 

Here is Yorkship Village on the southern edge of Camden, 
N. J., the biggest of the government’s housing projects, with 
fifteen hundred houses and seventy-five hundred inhabitants. 
The houses are brick, plain or painted, and stucco of several 
shades with seven different roof materials, all in charming 


SUN VILLAGE, CHESTER, PA. 


Colonial styles in groups of eleven houses or less. The streets 
are straight and short. The variety is an orderly variet 
there is harmony without monotony, but, indisputable success 
though it is, you find that the two ends of the street mate 
and the lines of the eaves on one row continue without bend 
or break along the next. At Sun Hill such evidences of 
design are just as carefully concealed, and the groups - 
the streets in irregular steps or follow lawless curves as if tht 
town had “just growed.” 4 
Back to Chester, now, to sum up on this particular point 
The slightly curved street, such as the natural: grades suggest 
is better than the straight street. Buckman has a wobbly 
rectangular or gridiron plan made of lines that sway and 
swing, yet do not vary so radically from straightness as t¢ 
waste land or to complicate the shapes of the lots and the 
laying of pipes and wires. The town-planner by such devices 
settles the attractiveness of the towns, and the architect’s am 
is to make the simplest houses he possibly can in broad plaif 
color-masses. A single house, or group, of such plainn 
standing apart and alone, would look bare and forlorn, b 
build a whole village of simple houses and the result is bewitc 
ing. At Buckman some of these rows have too many fuss} 
gables and dormers and chimneys and trivial spots of color 
whereas the Sun Hill groups, having more dignity, rambli 
placidly off around the curve in a fashion that makes one saj 
“I want to get one of the houses on ¢his street.” After study: 
ing some of these results, I suspect that oblong blocks of good 
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Here the idea of having two classes of streets, thoroughfares and by-ways, the latter narrow and inexpensive, is carried out. 
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BUCKMAN VILLAGE, CHESTER, PA. 
Here are the backyards and an alley free from the customary ugly gridiron of fences 


oportions and plain as bricks, if spotted on a curving street 
an at the right distances and at shifting heights and angles, 
uld be fascinating—I have seen the teacher of composition 
an art school do the same trick when locating a tree and 
cloud within a given rectangle. 

On such little houses light and dainty shades as at Buckman 
d Perryville are happier than stern dark colors as at 
‘ilmington. 

The class in village design is now dismissed, its teacher, a 
yman, having gotten to the end of his rope. We have 
anced at Perryville, Buckman, Newport News, Sun Hill, 
‘ilmington and Yorkship. 

Linger a moment at Sun Village, adjoining Sun Hill at 
hester, to see the quadruple houses. ‘This interesting inven- 
yn is a square building cut into quarters by party walls with 
family dwelling in each corner. ‘The yards are at the side 
tween the buildings enclosed by walls with arched gate- 
ays. The blocks are very shallow—just the depth of two 
ck-to-back dwellings with their front areas, but one of the 
auties of these wholesale operations is the readiness with 
hich you can make your street plan fit your houses, if the 
muse plans do not fit the traditional lot. The side yards 
e very small but are left unfenced so that four families, 
vo from each group of houses, share the total space in 


common; which is all right if it works. Thus far it has. 

This invention gets forty-nine families on an acre with 
corner light for all and I understand it has been objected to 
as congestion but it looks all right to me. It is the only case 
where the minima proposed by the National Housing Asso- 
ciation has been radically cut. 

The old idea of city planners of having two classes of streets 
—through streets and by-ways—the latter being very narrow 
and inexpensive, is carried out rather completely at Sun Village. 

At Philadelphia is a large project, nine hundred and sixty 
houses, but they are an early effort to help Hog Island and 
are the old Philadelphia two-story type in endless repetition 
on a gridiron plan. 

Dundalk and St. Helena, at Baltimore, have eight hundred 
and twenty-seven dwellings altogether. St. Helena is entirely 
straight row houses in white stucco and slate roofs while 
Dundalk is mostly of single or double houses of some charm. 
The principal characteristic is the very steep high roof of a 
type that is unfamiliar in America. 

In New England are villages at Bath, Me., Portsmouth, 
N. H., and Groton, Conn., which have followed the best 
traditions of New England domestic architecture in Colonial 
wooden exteriors. 

The five hundred houses at Gloucester, N. J., are interest- 


UNION PARK GARDENS, WILMINGTON, DEL. 
“ie parkway that curves broadly through the gridiron with open lawns and a pond saves the town from monotony 
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; ESSINGTON, PA, 
The houses are good; but, alas, the street is straight, and the lines lead nowhere but. to the vanishing point A 


ing because they so sharply contrast with the unkemptness of 
the old town. 

The rest of the Fleet Corporation’s villages are at Bristol, 
Pa., two hundred and fifty-eight dwellings and some dormi- 
tories; Lorain, Ohio, two hundred and forty-four; Manitowic, 
Wisc., two hundred; Jacksonville, Fla., two hundred; 
Savannah, Ga., two hundred and thirty; Wyandotte, Mich., 
one hundred, and a few other places. 

The story of the government’s third and biggest housing 
authority, the Labor Department’s Bureau of Industrial Hous- 
ing (United States Housing Corporation), is a tragic tale of 
a late and reluctant appropriation by Congress, hectic investi- 
gations to locate the points of most harmful congestion, huge 
planning for nearly a hundred projects (including one, Ne- 
ville Island near Pittsburgh, that was scheduled to care for 
fifty thousand people), sixty projects under contract, material 
on the ground, houses partly built—and then the armistice. 
Charming fragments of twenty of the projects are being com- 
pleted—fifty dwellings where five hundred were planned, 
in one place, a dozen instead of a hundred in another; and 
Congress, which never was convinced that workers needed 
houses anyway, appears ready to kick over the few which it 
is more economical to finish than abandon. 

The principal surviving projects are: Bridgeport 852 
families, Erie 317, Mare Island, Cal. 227, New Brunswick, 
N. J. 192, Niagara Falls, 196, Portsmouth, Va. 759, Phila- 
delphia Navy Yard 696, Bremerton, Wash. 295, Quincy, 
Mass. 422, Rock Island and vicinity 769. The total is 6,000 
families. 

Housing reformers and town planners have, of course, fol- 
lowed these projects with enthusiasm and the stoppage of 


the Labor Department’s housing was greeted with dismay 
But if the war had gone on there would have been disappoint 
ment anyway, for in November it was being discoveréd thai 
there was not enough labor in the country to carry chro 
the program. At Watertown, N. Y., for instance, the house 
were only started by dint of sending men out from the muni 
tions plant and to that extent suspending manufacture. Fur 
thermore, it was found at Bethlehem, where certain privat 
houses that had been held vacant for sale were commandeeret 
and reserved for new labor from out of town, that the nev 
labor could not be secured, and finally the workers already if 
town were allowed to take possession. At Eddystone, wher 
rifle production ‘was seriously in arrears from lack of labor 
it was considered still more dangerous to divert labor to built 
the eleven hundred projected dwellings. For such reasons 
therefore, it is probable that the Labor Department’s progran 
could not have gone through in anything like its entirety. 
Those who argue for finishing these projects would do wel 
to narrow their efforts to the more immediate and specifi 
phases of the subject. I have said above that the Perryville an 
Sheffield projects are the only government villages that ar 
complete. The Fleet Corporation is completing the unfinishet 
dwellings in its towns as per schedule, for shipbuilding mus 
go on, but there is a disposition on the part of fleet official 
and congressmen to omit the communal facilities, such as stores 
school, community-house, movie theater and recreation facili 
ties, which were left to the last and without which, in som 
of these isolated locations, the dwellings are unacceptabl 
to labor. On houses which at war prices have cost over fiv 
thousand dollars, an average of one hundred dollars pe 
house is thus being “‘saved,” thereby jeopardizing the whol 


YORKSHIP VILLAGE, WEST COLLINGSWOOD, N. J. 
A whole village of 7,500 people housed in buildings of pure Colonial motifs 


PORT JEFFERSON, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
The variety of elevations is, perhaps, excessive. But each represents some reminiscence of Colonial motifs which gives unity 


restment. Workmen will not live in a remote village, no 
itter how pretty and wholesome, where the social oppor- 
nities of modern civilization are so completely denied. In 
‘tain cases there are old towns within reach or space for 
rasite private developments alongside, but in other cases, 
rkship Village, for instance, conditions require these com- 
inity facilities, or “amenities” as the English call them, to 
right in the village where they were planned to be. The 
eet villages will not command full rentals until this last 
per cent of construction is provided. 

Inquiry into questions of cost and revenue in these villages 
idle. The costs of building villages have been as extor- 
nate as the costs of everything else that involved assembling 
w labor during the latter months of the war. Laborers 
came, in some instances, hopelessly irresponsible and unpro- 
ctive when they were sure of finding employment. At 
n Hill I saw twenty men in a ditch working so dilatorily 
at our party stopped to time the occasional shovelfuls of 
‘tt that came out. The rate was about four to the minute 
r the entire twenty men. ‘That cost money. I have been 
id that after writing off one third of the cost as a cost of 
ir, rents have to be thirty to forty dollars a month to 
oid deficits. By pre-war standards this seems high, but 
ages are high too, and workmen pay the houses the compli- 
snt of moving in before the houses are finished and without 
thority from anybody. It has actually been necessary 
provide special guards to prevent this practice when houses 
e nearing completion. 

What will be done with these garden villages now? 

The small ones, including probably all but one or two of 
e fragmentary Labor Department projects, ought to be sold 
occasion offers. In some cases employers can buy the group, 
other cases sales of single houses can be made on easy terms 
workmen with the aid of a private mortgage. 


But there are about ten big ones that are true separate 
villages, isolated sufficiently and large enough to be treated as 
complete communities with their own social and shopping 
centers and community life. In this class I count Perryville, 
Yorkship, Buckman, Sun Village and Sun Hill, Essington, 
Gloucester, Hilton at Newport News, Portsmouth, Va., Dun- 
dalk and St. Helena and Wilmington. ‘Title to these (Perry- 
ville and Portsmouth excepted) rests with the employers 
through a subsidiary realty company limited to 5 per cent 
annual profit which put up the land while the “Fleet” loaned 
the money for the houses on mortgage. “The Fleet officials 
dictate policy, however, and are determinedly opposed to 
spoiling these villages by letting them be broken up and sold 
off house by house to individuals. In the continuation of the 
unity of control and in wise management lies the hope of pro- 
tecting the charm of these villages and of securing therefrom 
the maximum salvage of the government’s huge investments. 

Yet the government cannot be landlord of these towns for- 
ever! So the logical solution in these ten towns is to work 
out a copy of the English copartnership scheme and sell each 
village intact to its people by an amortization charge in the 
rents that will gradually return the principal to the govern- 
ment (war cost excepted), turning each village eventually 
over to a tenants’ association under a deed of trust, to be 
administered in the common interest. Thus would be created 
a “self-owning town’’—a town that is the owner of all the land 
and buildings within its borders. As in the English garden 
suburbs, no man can say “this house is mine,” but all can 
say “these houses are ours.” ‘The principal would be turned 
over but once, and the unearned increment would be a common 
possession forever. 

What possibilities may be in the unearned increment, the 
next few years will show. The Committee on New Indus- 
trial Towns (New York) investigated the history of land 


hI ST, HELENA, BALTIMORE, MD. 
The straightness of the street gives to the houses the prim uniformity of soldiers standing at attention 
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values at Lackawanna, N. Y. (14,000 population) and Gary, 
Ind. (40,000 population) and found in these fiat cities un- 
earned increments of $6,788,000 and $22,000,000 respectively. 
If such figures indicate a law in such matters, these villages 
that buy themselves from the government at a 1919 marked 
value may find themselyes in possession of a book profit 
of relatively generous dimensions and an abnormal annual 
revenue. 

A more definite and immediate thing, however, is the 
demonstration that American skilled workmen can have an 
environment worthy of our civilization. It is plain that these 
houses are only familiar types enlightened by good taste and 
costing nothing substantially more than the ordinary drab 
boxes known as the Philadelphia type. The unique thing 
is the doing of the job wholesale by town planners and archi- 
tects who have the chance to design streets rather than houses 


Peace Uses for War Plants 


The Part Conservation May Play in a Program of Reconstructio} 
By Mary Vida Clark 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY OF THE WOMEN’S PRISON ASSOCIATION OF NEW YORK ; 


66 VOID WASTE,” “SAVE,” are admonitions 
that of recent years have confronted us on every 
side and served as texts of sermons and editorials. 
The federal government has been our mentor, 

and if it has not always strictly practised what it preached, 
we have been ready to appreciate that “Haste makes Waste,” 
and that our national urgency was such that economy must 
be relegated to second place. But now there is no more haste, 
and there should be no more waste. “The virtue that flour- 
ished privately may now adorn public morality. 

What is to become of our surplus equipment for war, from 
aeroplanes to gas masks? Can our aeroplanes be turned into 
mail carriers and pleasure excursion craft? Can our gas 
masks be consumed by certain extra-hazardous industries? 
Can our uniforms be made over into inconspicuous civilian 
garb? These are matters to be pondered by those who 
understand the nature of things, and their degree of convert- 
ibility and adaptability. 

In addition to the large amount of personal property that 
Uncle Sam has recently acquired, there are the even bulkier 
accumulations of real estate—land and buildings scattered all 
over the United States, great cantonments, hospitals, aviation 
camps, etc., owned, rented, borrowed, as the case may be. 
Some of these properties can doubtless, with little loss, be 
returned to their pre-war use or uselessness. But there are 
others where vast sums have been spent on buildings and 
equipment, and where the removal or destruction of buildings 
would be an enormous and unjustifiable waste. Happily the 
needs of certain classes of human beings in times of peace 
are not essentially different from those of men preparing for 
war or recuperating from its effects, and many of these great 
government plants might profitably be used for the rehabili- 
tation of the scores of thousands of men whom the physical 
and mental examinations have weeded out as unfit, or whom 
the hardships of camp life or of warfare have incapacitated, 
and whom it is up to us as a nation to make fit for the life 
and the work of the world in the future. 

There are three primary disabilities that this war has 
emphasized as perhaps our greatest national liabilities—tuber- 
culosis, venereal disease, mental and nervous disease and 
defect. More than 20,000 men were discharged from the 
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and to set up for families of modest incomes an environm 
of sunshine, grass and beauty, hitherto denied to all s 
wealthy suburbanites in highly restricted residential pax 
Only in large-scale operations is the thing possible. / 
there is not money enough in it to interest private speculat! 
capital. - Big employers could do it, but employers dislike} 
be landlords of their men. Municipalities could do it w 
perhaps some cooperation or joint financing by a permani 
federal bureau of industrial housing. 

Two things are necessary—that these garden suburbs } 
workmen should be seen by enough workmen to cre 
a wholesome discontent with slums and tenements, 2 
that the Bureau of Industrial Housing in the Lal 
Department should be made permanent with the miss 
of finding the way to spread the glad tidings of thi 
new model villages. . 


army camps because of tuberculosis. “The number reject 
by draft boards for this disease is nearly 100,000. In 
period of fifty-three weeks in 1917-18 there were 178,2 
cases of venereal disease reported under treatment in 1 
United States army in this country, only 15 per cent | 
which were contracted after enlistment. 
The number of cases of venereal disease that require ce 
finement in a hospital is very limited, since most patients ¢ 
sufficiently able-bodied and trustworthy to be treated wh 
at large, but this disease is an inter-sex affair, and if t 
cases among disorderly women in our civilian population 4 
rounded up and committed to institutions for treatment 
authorized by recent provisions of law, many thousands 
beds might well be set aside for this purpose. “The curd 
the diseased of one sex is a necessary corollary to the protecti 
from disease of the other. q 
The total number of active cases of tuberculosis in # 
country is estimated as at least two million, and the acco 
dations for patients in hospitals and sanatoria, about 60,00 
including beds for soldiers, are notoriously inadequate, hard 
more than a drop in the bucket of the nation’s need. T 
number of the feebleminded in the United States is estimat 
as about 300,000 of whom fewer than 40,000 are in instit 


tions. ‘There are about 240,000 insane in institutions design 
for the care of the insane. No one knows how many ¢ 
at large. 


While there are fewer recognized cases of mental dis 
unprovided for, the hospitals for the insane are inadeq 
and overcrowded. In New York state, for instance, w 
the conditions of care are supposed to be unsurpassed, t 
is an average overcrowding of 22 per cent, more than 35 
patients being cared for in accommodations suitable for f 
than 29,000. 

Anyone who understands the needs of tuberculosis patier 
can realize how admirably adapted to their care and cu 
the fresh air and outdoor life of the cantonment hospi 
with their plentiful windows and doors, easy access to 
ground and sanitary equipment. 

While it is a far cry from a pulmonary patient to a mer 
defective, the same fundamental human needs of land, li 
air, water, simple housing and good sanitation are to be ¢ 
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d can be met best by a similar type of construction, only 
th more shops for indoor work and land for outdoor work, 
ice the feebleminded are generally able-bodied and capable 
‘a large measure of self-support under proper training and 
pervision. 

It would probably not be acceptable to the ordinary pre- 
dice about the mentally diseased to recommend the same 
aple housing for them instead of the brick and stone monu- 
nts in which they are ordinarily “put away.” But, as a 
utter of fact, those who know most about the insane, know 
at they live most contentedly and recover most rapidly 
der just such simple near-to-nature conditions as these 
ame buildings provide. Until about 1900, hundreds of the 
sane from New York city were cared for in temporary 
ame structures on Hart’s and Blackwell’s Islands which 
sre originally constructed for the safe keeping of federal 
isoners during the Civil War, and while after thirty-five 
ars of service these buildings were not to be recommended for 
rther long continued use, they served their second purpose 
ite as well as their first. 

Perhaps it’ would be even more unpopular to dwell on the 
eds of our prison population, for the decent and humane 
satment of prisoners, even political prisoners, has not yet 
‘this country become one of the planks of a reconstruction 
atform, as it should be if our democracy is going to reach 
wn to those at the bottom who are still subjected to the 
tocratic methods of medievalism if not of barbarism. We 
iow if we trouble to ascertain the facts that scientific study 
‘the individuals who constitute our prison population reveals 
out one third of them to be mentally subnormal, about one 
ird mentally abnormal or psychopathic, and only about one 
ird, on a generous estimate, that could be regarded as 
sponsible human beings. And yet our plan of retributive 
mishment is based on a philosophy that could make its 
peal only to a type of mind above the average in recognizing 
e logic of events. The few people who have interested 
emselves in the unpopular theme of prison reform, in secur- 
g some of the fundamentals of human justice for the law- 
eaker, tell us there are ample proofs from experience that 
isoners thrive and become self-supporting and reform, not 
ider the cruelly artificial accommodations provided by the 
ll block, but in camps or temporary shacks or other com- 
atively free and natural conditions of life, since they are, 
wever much we may ignore the fact, human beings and 
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require, like the rest of us, light, air, food, work and 
recreation. 

The opportunity that the cantonments offer for giving, the 
inmates of prisons, penitentiaries, workhouses and jails the 
sort of life that would rehabilitate them physically, mentally 
and morally is something worth consideration. 

Of course the national government cannot all at once, or 
perhaps ever, divert all its war plants to peace purposes, but 
as the war-time needs decrease there might be a gradual 
transfer of those best adapted to civilian needs. Another 
difficulty is that the states are unevenly provided with these 
federal properties. While populous states like New York 
and Massachusetts which recognize the physical and mental 
health needs of their citizens could probably use profitably 
every one of the tens of thousands of beds that might ulti- 
mately be available, another more sparsely populated state 
which may have within its borders one enormous cantonment 
might find such a piece of property a white elephant on its 
hands, if the nation were to make the state a present or a 
loan of so disproportionate a plant. It might be well to 
consider whether either the federal government itself or some 
group of states could operate such a plant when well located 
and equipped as a sanatorium for tuberculosis, or some other 
type of institution for the benefit of the population of many 
states. If we had a federal Department of Health in opera- 
tion, such as has been advocated for many years, here would 
be a problem for it to solve for the benefit of the greatest 
possible number of citizens. But perhaps the United States 
Public Health Service is already in a position to take up such 
matters. Where a state could use one or more of the national 
plants, why should it not say to the federal government, “You 
ask us to cooperate in a great nation-wide campaign against 
tuberculosis, venereal disease and other bad conditions, revealed 
by the draft examinations, help us by giving or loaning or 
selling to us the great properties within our borders for 
which you will soon have little or no use.” In New York 
state, for instance, there is Camp Upton, the enormous canton- 
ment at Yaphank, L. I., the great hospital at Fox Hills, S. I., 
the training camps and hospitals at Plattsburg and Pelham 
Bay, and minor establishments of less permanent character. 
What is to become of these vast properties, well located, well 
constructed, well equipped according to the best modern 
sanitary science? Is not the conservation of construction a 
part of reconstruction? 


The Hut by the Side of the Road 


By Harry Lee 


Is it worth while, O father, 
The hut by the side of the road 
Where your boy 


And my boy 


May rest him from the load? 


Is it worth while, O mother, 
In grim unmothered lands, 


For your boy 
And my boy— 


The touch of healing hands? 


. Is it worth while, O lover, 
In long red nights of pain, 


" And my boy 


When your boy 


Would wander in the rain? 
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The New Constitutionalism 


in 


British Industry 
By Arthur Gleason 


HE application of the principle of workers’ control 

(self-government in industry) is the greatest func- 

tional advance for democracy since the state ex- 

tended its operations beyond police power and became 
an administrator of public services. 

It is this application of the principle of democratic control 
to the workaday life which the Bolshevists have aimed at. 
But the application of the principle is determined by the degree 
and smoothness of industrial organization. Isolated work- 
men cannot purchase raw material, control the flow of credit, 
and market the product. Workers’ control demands a long 
discipline, an adaptation to the conditions of the industry, a 
developed capacity. 

What the sweated trades need first is not workers’ control, 
but a minimum wage. Workers’ control is an -elastic term. 
It means, first, a little control in the workshop in regard to 
welfare and general workshop conditions. Then more control 
in relation to discipline, sanitation. And so on, up to full 
participation in control over the industrial process inside the 
shop and in the industry as a whole. The degree of control 
will be set by the capacity of the workers ay exercising 
control. 

The movement toward self-government in industry in 
Great Britain has expressed itself in three ways: 

(1) The instinctive action of the workers themselves 
(check weighman in the mines, clicker in the printers’ chapel, 
shop steward in the metal trades) ; 

(2) The action of far-sighted employers by enlightened 
self-abdication of autocratic control over certain functions 
(the Renold committees at Manchester, the experiments by 
Rowntree, and other employers) ; 

(3) Government action through making effective the 
reports of the Whitley committee. 

We have shown the shop stewards in action in the SURVEY 
for January 4. We have shown why they acted, and why 
~they had power to act. Of their action, Dr. Addison, as 
head of the Ministry of Munitions, said: 

The present unrest has largely been engineered by a number of 
men who have set up organizations known as shop stewards’ com- 
mittees, and these committees appear to have serious differences 
with the Central Trade Union executives. The minister of muni- 
tions has no knowledge of these differences. Several of the tele- 
grams received have displayed just as great an anxiety to upset 
the authority of the Central Trade Union executives as anything 
else. It is quite impossible for the Ministry to negotiate on labor 
matters with any other authorities than the responsible executives 
of the unions. More than 80,000 shops in 20,000 establishments 
in the country are concerned, and it would be quite impossible for 
us to come to an understanding with each collection of shop 
stewards. We must deal with the organization which represents a 
trade collectively. 

The problem, then, has been to fit shop stewards into trade 
union organization, to relate a fresh impulse to an institution. 
The instinctive action of the shop stewards brought them into 
conflict with their own officials, the employers and the gov- 
ernment. 

But the shop stewards are not the only group that has 
felt its way toward self-government. Inside the same engi- 
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neering trade from which the shop stewards sprang, the: 
is developing a more orderly movement toward self-govert 
ment. The Amalgamated Society of Engineers drew up 
careful outline of workers’ control for shop committee 
central works council, local joint committees, central concili: 
tion board. ‘Two of the men instrumental in devising th 
outline were F. S. Button (then on the Executive Coune 
of the A. S. E., later a member of the government’s Commi 
tee on Production) and G. D. H. Cole (the expert in trac 
union organization). “The-demarcation of function in th 
hierarchy of committees is carefully given in detail. ‘Ti 
point is that a great trade union is creating its own constit 
tion for self-government in industry. 

The Executive Committee of the National Union of Rai 
waymen has likewise formulated its detailed demand fe 
workers’ control. The building trades early asked for 
builders’ national industrial parliament, with a-constitutio 
calling for works committees, joint district boards, and th 
national parliament. 

Each of these programs of the workers, demanding contro 
specifies such matters as shop rules, welfare, rest period 
working shifts, adjustment in existing piece work prices, th 
class of labor to be used on new types of machine. 

The basic principle of workers’ control is that of functiot 
“no function, no rights,” the fulfilment of function givin 
the right of control—control of conditions and processes. 

Scientific management will be closely scrutinized by the: 
workers’ committees. Health and the integrity of personalit 
as well as the standard of living, will be safeguarded if the 
have their way before speeding up devices, motion studi¢ 
and standardized equipment are permitted to level industr 
to a mechanical monotony. Scientific management, bringin 
greater productivity, must come because “the real availabl 
net income would not, distributed evenly among the popul:z 
tion of the United Kingdom, yield more than £34 per persot 
or £136 for an average family of four. The amount ¢ 
national productivity was not adequate to supply the fu 
requirements of a progressive people.” But scientific managt 
ment will come in Great Britain only as the employer pay 
the price of admission, and that price is a measure of worker: 
control. 

For years in the leading trades, joint committees hav 
existed. "These have been conciliation boards, with arbitre 
elements and ‘recourse to some third impartial authority 
The area of their functioning was limited to not much els 
than the historic twins of wages and hours. ‘The new idea 
of control call for a negotiation board on which the tw 
parties meet on all questions arising between employer an 
employe, especially in the new storm centers of discipline an 
management. 

Let us restate the significance of this change. Industriz 
action centers in control over the processes of productior 
Political action in the economic field centers in control a 
exchange, taxation, banking and investment. In industriz 
action the British workers have won the right of collectiy 
bargaining. Collective bargaining has concerned itself mainl 


vith wages and hours. By possessing the right of collective 
argaining, British workers have organized over 45 per cent 
of the male adult wage-earning population. 

Now the British worker is busy in winning a new right, 

firming a new concern. It is that of producers’ control in 
he shop, plant and national industry. It is that of self- 
yovernment in industry. The difference between collective 
Jargaining and workers’ control is at that invisible line where 
wages and hours pass over into status. It is where labor 
seases to be bought as a commodity. It is where a shared 
management takes the place of autocratic orders and leads 
yn to producers’ control. 
This idea of self-government in industry strikes out a 
jhilosophy of its own. The National Guild is a thing 
jreamed of but never yet attained. It is like socialism and 
Christianity and brotherhood. The National Guild is an 
sxtension of the trade union till its structure covers an indus- 
ty, embracing both managers and workers. It presupposes 
1 collective state. In popular phrase, its program is ownership 
"y the state and management by the workers. It represents 
he reaction not only against untrammeled private manipula- 
jon of labor but against that form of state socialism which 
juilds up a bureaucracy—a set of officials, sitting at the 
evers of power and invading private life. Its direct con- 
cious followers are not many. Its indirect influence is 
wide. Its organ, the New Age, has a limited but choice 
irculation. Its advocates, Orage, Mellor, Cole, and S. G. 
Hobson, are clear-thinking men whose ideas will continue to 
nfiltrate the industrial population. 


The Renold Plan 


iN THIs article we are not weighing industrial philosophies. 
We are interpreting such reconstruction plans as are already 
n operation, or are in process of enactment because an effective 
ganization is the driving force behind them. 

_In the movement toward self government in industry, cer- 
bin employers have been among the constructive leaders. 
Ine of these is C» G. Renold, a north of England’ metal 
rades employer, who has carried out his ideas at his Burnage 
Works, and whose pamphlet on workshop committees was 
yublished as a supplement to the Survey of October 5, 1918. 
_ The success of works committees will depend, he holds, on 
he success of the management. ‘“The better organized and 
nore constitutional the management is, the more possible is 
t for policy to be discussed with the workers.” 

_ The Burnage Works of Renold, described above, have seven- 
een departments, with 1,000 male workers and 1,600 women. 


Other Employers 


Tue Rolls-Royce works in engineering and motor cars have 
9,000 employes in eighty departments, of which nearly forty 
vave shop stewards. The works committee is one of shop 
tewards, each department electing its own shop steward (over 
ialf of the shop stewards belong to the A. S. E.). The 
nanagement discusses with the committee changes of process, 
he base times for premium bonus work, dilution. The shop 
teward system here, with its representatives from the A. S. 
f., coppersmiths, pattern-makers and others, has fitted into 
he official higher trade union structure. 

The Phoenix Dynamo Company, with 4,000 employes; has 


levised a system for fixing piece-work prices by continuous . 


rbitration. The firm says, “There is no question so vital to 
engineering and kindred industries as that of the fixing of 

work prices.” The firm tabulates the main difficulties 
is unscientific price-fixing, and the absence of proper ma- 


] 
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chinery for appeal. It has installed a time study office, where 
the worker can study the detail of the calculations. If the 
worker is unconvinced he has the right of appeal to a commit- 
tee, consisting of three of the firm’s representatives, and three 
workmen’s representatives, who sit within two days of the 
complaint. 

Messrs. Barr and Stroud, Engineering Works, 2,350 em- 
ployes, have two workers’ committees, one a shop committee 
dealing with shop amenities; the second, an industrial com- 
mittee, based on trade unionism and the shop steward system. 
The twelve representatives of the workers are elected by the 
forty shop stewards of the plant. Questions treated by the 
industrial committee in recent months have been the right 
of the convenor of shop stewards to go into other departments 
for discussion of grievances (one of the points at issue in the 
Clyde dispute, as we saw in an earlier article), wages of 
women, the record of changes in practice, the premium bonus 
system, appeals against dismissal, forgetfulness in ‘‘clocking 

n,” Saturday overtime, wages of apprentices, rules for night 
shift work. Of this industrial committee, the Ministry of 
Labor says: “It is one of the most advanced works committees 
in existence.” 

The H. O. Strong and Sons Norfolk Engineering Works 
report, “Ihe management have found the committee of the 
greatest service in conducting the business of the works.” 

Such is the experience of a few out of many employers who 
have installed workers’ committees. 

The great Quaker cocoa firms, such as the Cadburys and 
the Rowntrees, have made pioneer applications of industrial 
democracy to their plants which were interpreted by the 
writer in the Survey for May 19, 1917. 

The new social. order after the war begins with several 
hundred “converted” employers, because many of the 5,000 
government-controlled factories were organized with works 
committees. “This has been largely done by Martin Hall, 
of the Ministry of Munitions. The conception of these work- 
shop councils held by Hall (as developed in an afternoon of 
talk with me) is more modest than that of David Kirkwood 
and J. IT. Murphy. Hall’s conception is that of a workers’ 
grievance committee, a lightning rod for diverting and absorb- 
ing trouble. But the point is that the establishment of such 
committees (however restricted their scope in the beginning) 
is the affirmation of a new principle in industry.. A principle 
once applied does not rest at its first frontiers. It extends 
itself out over new areas, and each gain is the entrenchment 
for a fresh push. 


The Whitley Reports 


TueE Whitley Reports call for joint industrial councils (that 
is, committees) representing the management and the work- 
ers, in ever widening spheres of cooperation, local, district, 
national. That is, in the shop and factory, the industrial 
area, and the trade, the worker is to have a share in the 
management of industry. The Whitley Reports were issued 
by a subcommittee of the Reconstruction Committee, which 
later became the Committee on Relations Between Employers 
and Employed, to the Ministry of Reconstruction. This 
Whitley Committee (as it came to be known because of its 
chairman, J. H. Whitley) was composed of such persons as 
F. S$. Button, formerly an executive of the Amalgamated 
Society of Engineers, J. R. Clynes, later food controller, J. A. 
Hobson, the economist, J. J. Mallon, secretary of the Anti- 
Guettne League, Sir G. J. Carter, chairman of the Ship- 
building Employers’ F ederation, Sir Gilbert Claughton, chair- 
man of the London & North Western Railway Company, 
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Sir Thomas A. Ratcliffe-Ellis, secretary of the Mining Asso- 
ciation. Its recommendations for the organized trades called 
only for voluntary action. ‘This means that the employers 
and the unions are not forced to accept the industrial councils. 

The matters to be dealt with by these joint bodies of owners 
and workers are improvements of processes, machinery, organ- 
ization, industrial experiments, the settlement of the general 
principles governing the conditions of employment, including 
the methods of fixing, paying and adjusting wages. 

The original recommendations were clear enough for the 
organized trades. Later this recommendation was made for 
the sweated trades: 

In industries having no adequate organization of employers or 


employed, we recommend that trade boards should be continued or 
established. 


That means that a minimum wage shall be established in these 
trades by public authority pending trade union organization. 
Trade boards are joint statutory bodies representing not only 
employers, employes, but also the public. They are set up by 
the minister of labor to fix such minimum wage rates, which 
are enforceable by law. 

The Federation of British Industries accepted the recom- 
mendations of the Whitley Report. The federation has a 
membership of 124 associations and 691 firms and individuals, 
representing over 9,000 firms in many trades. On its central 
council are represented 75 per cent of the important industries 
of Great Britain, employing over three million workmen and 
with a capital of over nine billion dollars. 

The Trade Union Congress of 1917 accepted the Whitley 
Report. The Congress of 1918 called on the government to 
apply it to all departments of state service. 

The Parliamentary Committee of the British Trade Union 
Congress has affirmed its general acceptance of the Whitley 
Reports, but made certain reservations. Where well established 
means exist for negotiation between trade unions and em- 
ployers’ associations, the Parliamentary Committee advises 
that no effort should be made by the government to interfere 
with existing arrangements. “The committee suggests that, 
whatever alteration in trade rule or custom may be agreed to 
by mutual consent between employers’ associations and trade 
unions, the less government interference the better will be 
the result obtained. 

As to works committees, the Parliamentary Committee 
urges that such committees shall not interfere with the general 
questions affecting the working rules of the trade respecting 
the hours of labor, rates of wages, overtime rates. “Such 
questions ought not to be dealt with by a process of shop 
bargaining as a substitute for the collective bargaining usually 
conducted by the responsible and experienced officials of the 
unions on behalf of all the workers employed either in a 
particular district or industry.” 

In short, organized labor holds that the works’ committee 
must be a part of the machinery of the trade union. In a 
preceding article we saw the shop stewards committees fight- 
ing “the responsible and experienced officials of the unions.” 
We saw that their new dynamic is likely to be harnessed to 
the trade union. We saw that this will remake the structure 
of the trade union. Clearly, the same process will go on in 
all trades where the works committees are set up. The works 
committees will be close to the rank and file, will be composed 
of them and elected by them. The “responsible and expe- 
rienced officials of the unions’ must recognize them and 
create a functioning place for them in the organism of the 
trade unions. : 

As to industrial councils for partially organized industries, 
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‘so industrial councils in partially organized industries must 


the Parliamentary Committee states that councils of this kin 
shall not be accepted as a permanent form of joint activi 
to act as substitutes for the representative bodies which oug 
to exist for each industry. Just as works committees in or- 
ganized industries must not function outside the trade union, 


not carry on joint negotiations as a final substitute for trade 
union organization and for’the ultimate establishment of effect- 
ive representative bodies of employers and of trade unions. 
The principle in these provisos of the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee is that “the extent of state assistance shall vary inversely 
with the degree of organization in industries.” Government; 
assistance is not an alternative to organic relations between 
employers and employed. It is a step in that direction. As 
the government’s Reconstruction Committee said: 
An essential condition of securing a permanent improvement in! 
the relations between employers and employed is that there should’ 
be adequate organization on the part of both employers and work-| 
people. The proposals outlined. for joint cooperation throughout 
the several industries depend for their ultimate success upon there 
being such organization on both sides, and such organization is| 
necessary also to provide means whereby the arrangements and 
agreements made for the industry may be effectively carried out. 


The trade unions accept this as a desirable policy but want 
it to stop there. ‘To quote the Parliamentary Committee’s | 
report: 

With permanent and direct intervention of government officials | 
on joint industrial councils appointed to deal with the detail rela- ' 
tions of employers and employes we have no sympathy. State 
assistance may, however, take another form. The government may 
by a strict enforcement of the Fair Wages Clause improve the | 
status of many industries. 

In short, the government can bring sweated industries up 
to the level where they become organized industries. Then | 
organized labor prefers to talk directly with the employers’ | 
association and rely on the developing machinery of the trade 
unions to safeguard themselves; the union and employers’ 
associations forming their own joint industrial councils.* 

Self-government in industry clearly precludes autocratic 
interference or domination by the state; but between that and ~ 
the complete exclusion of the public from industrial control — 
is a wide gulf. ‘The three-fold membership in the trade boards - 
is not duplicated in the Whitley councils and, as we shall see, © 
the relative competence of the two systems in safeguarding not 
only the workers but the community is under discussion. The 
propensity of the government for setting up Whitley Commit- | 
tees in weakly organized trades is criticized by J. J. Mallon, 
secretary of the Anti-Sweating League, as prejudicial to the 
unorganized workers (the Toynbee Record, November, 1918). 

By April, 1918, the parliamentary secretary to the ministry 
of labor [Bridgeman], stated in the House of Commons that | 
the Whitley Report had been circulated to the trade unions 
and employers’ associations in all industries to which its 
recommendations were applicable. Negotiations were then 
taking place in twenty-six industries, covering 3,000,000 work- 
people. In twelve of these industries, covering 2,000,000 
workpeople, joint subcommittees were actually engaged in 
drawing up schemes for industrial councils, and in five of these — 
industries final agreement upon the actual constitution had ~ 
been practically reached. In the case of one industry— 
pottery—a National Joint Industrial Council had already been 
set up. 

The Whitley Committee, Bridgeman added, threw the 
responsibility for establishing these councils entirely on the 


. 


1George H. Roberts, minister of labor, reported on August 24, 1918, that nine 
councils were in existence, nineteen in process of formation, and twenty in 
other trades in preliminary conference. 


existing organizations, and the government had neither the 
intention nor the wish to force ie new organization on un- 
‘willing industries. 

| On July 5, 1918, Bridgeman made public this statement: 


7 _ Two joint industrial councils for the pottery and building indus- 
‘tries respectively have already held their first meetings. Joint 
‘industrial councils have also been constituted for the heavy chemi- 
‘eals, gold, silver, and kindred trades, rubber and silk industries, 
and the first meetings of these councils will be held during July. 

As a result of conferences, called as a rule by the minister, con- 
‘siderable progress has been made in the following eight industries: 
Baking, cable-making, commercial road transport, electrical con- 

‘tracting, furniture manufacture, leather goods and belting, matches, 

and yehicle building. Provisional committees have been appointed 
‘and have drafted constitutions which have been sent out to the 
various associations concerned for their approval. A constitution 
for the printing industry has been drafted, but has not yet been 
sent out to the associations concerned for approval. 

As soon as the constitutions have been approved by the various 

associations, the first meetings of the councils will be arranged. 
In the case of the following five industries, conferences have 
already taken place and have approved of the drafting of consti- 
tutions: Bobbin manufacture, boot and shoe manufacture, electricity 
(power and supply), roller engraving, and woolen and worsted. 
_ In the case of some twenty other industries the associations con- 
cerned are giving careful consideration to the question of the forma- 
tion of a joint industrial council, and in some of them arrangements 
have been made for summoning joint conferences. 


But was the government prepared to swallow its own 
medicine? Was it ready to install workers’ control in the 
public services? Bonar Law said that it had been decided 
to adopt in principle the application of the Whitley Report 
‘to Government Departments, and an Inter-Departmental 
Committee, presided over by the minister of labor, had been 
‘appointed to consider what modifications were necessary. 
This applied to the post-office, the railways, and the dockyard 
employes. 

The ministry of labor announced: 

Committees mean discussion; discussion takes time; and from this 
‘point of view it is sometimes argued that a Works Committee may 
tend to slow down the pace of industry; and, again, that it may be 
difficult to convince a committee of the value or the feasibility of a 
new idea or process, so that the way of innovation may be somewhat 
‘impeded. These are theoretical objections. In practice Works 
‘Committees—the evidence would suggest—have improved time- 
‘keeping and increased output. . In practice, again, they have 
‘been the opposite of conservative, and instead of checking change 
they have themselves suggested change. . . . They make for better 
relations and greater harmony, and these are the things that matter 
‘most to industry. More time is gained by the absence of disputes 
than is lost by the presence of discussion. 

Seebohm Rowntree, a director of the famous cocoa firm, said 
to me that the shop committee takes the time of twelve persons 
in deciding what one person used to decide, but that the 
fact that twelve persons decided it was a democratic gain. 
‘He was referring to his own shop committees. 

In a district investigation in the engineering and ship-build- 
ing industries, ten employers expressed themselves in favor of 
works committees, and eight were opposed. Of the ten in 
favor, seven have a works committee. Of the eight opposed, 
one has a dilution committee, one a gunshop committee, and 
six have no form of committee. 

The reader who is interested should obtain a pamphlet from 
the British Ministry of Labour, entitled Works Committees, 
where reports on twenty-two works committees in operation 
are given. 

An official leaflet has recently been issued entitled Indus- 
trial Councils: The Recommendations of the Whitley Report, 
which gives an outline of the principal recommendations of 
the report, in order that they may be made as widely known as 
possible among the members of employers’ and workpeople’s 
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associations. ‘The sections of the leaflet dealing with Indus- 
trial Councils and the Government and the Need for Indus- 
trial Councils are as follows: 


INDUSTRIAL COUNCILS AND THE GOVERNMENT 


The primary object of industrial councils, then, is to regularize 
the relations between employers and employed. But they will serve 
another urgent need and, in so doing, will give to workpeople a 
status in:their respective industries that they have not had, hitherto. 
There is a large body of problems which belong both to industry 
and to politics. 

They belong to politics, because the community is responsible for 
their solution, and the state must act as if no other provision were 
made; they belong to industry, because they can be solved only by the 
knowledge and experience of the people actually engaged in in- 
dustry. Such problems are the regularization of employment, in- 
dustrial training, utilization of inventions, industrial research, the 
improvement of designs and quality, legislation affecting workshop 
conditions—all of them questions which have hitherto been left 
in the main to employers, but which in reality constitute an im- 
portant common interest on the basis of which all engaged in 
an industry can meet. ‘The termination of the war will bring 
with it a mass of new problems of this nature; for example, de- 
mobilization, the training of apprentices whose apprenticeship was 
interrupted by military service, the settlement in industry of partially 
disabled men, and, in general, the reconversion of industry to the 
purposes of peace. It is urgently necessary that the government 
should be able to obtain without delay the experience and views of 
the people actually in industry on all these questions.. It proposes, 
therefore, to treat industrial councils as Standing Consultative Com- 
mittees to the government and the normal channel through which 
it will seek the experience and advice of industries. Further, many 
of these problems can be handled by each industry by itself, pro- 
vided that it has an organization representative of all sections and 
interests within it. The establishment of industrial councils will, 
therefore, make unnecessary a large amount of “government inter- 
ference,” which is at present unavoidable, and substitute for it a 
real measure of “self-government” in industry. 


THE NEED FOR INDUSTRIAL COUNCILS 


While there is no doubt that every industry has problems which 
can be solved only if the experience of every grade and section of 
the industry is brought to bear on them, hitherto the tendency has 
been for every grade and section to go its own way. Whenever 
the government wishes to ascertain the needs and opinions of an 
industry, instead of one organization speaking with a single voice, 
a dozen organizations speak with a dozen voices. The different 
sections and interests are organized and can put their point of view; 
the industry as a whole has no representative organization, so that 
the general interest of the industry may be overlooked. Sectional 
interests often conflict; there is no need, for example, to disguise 
the conflict of interests between employers and employed; and the 
Whitley Report proposes nothing of the nature of compulsory arbi- 
tration, nothing that will limit or interfere with the right to lockout 
or strike. But no one in industry wants an unnecessary stoppage; 
these can be prevented only by the representatives of conflicting 
interests meeting to thrash out their differences; and all the prob- 
lems that will face industry after the war call for continuous con- 
sultation and cooperation of all sections, grades, and interests. 
For every reason, therefore, industrial councils, fully representative 
of all sections and interests in each industry, are an urgent necessity. 

In some industries there exist already joint conciliation boards, 
performing some of the functions of industrial councils. These are, 
however, as a rule, limited either in the work they undertake or in 
the sections of the industry which they represent. Although, there- 
fore, existing joint boards will in many cases provide the basis 
for industrial councils, they cannot handle the problems referred 
to above with which the industries of the country will be faced 
after the war. What is needed is an organization representing 
the whole industry and capable of speaking for all the firms and 
all the workpeople employed in it. The government's adoption of 
the Whitley Report is simply an invitation to the industries of the 
country to organize themselves in this way, for their own benefit 
and for the benefit of the community. 


We have shown the movement toward self-government in 
industry in spontaneous action by the workers themselves 
through the shop stewards, in the case of the railwaymen, the 
miners, the higher officials of the engineers, and others. We 
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have shown it furthered by progressive employers, such as 
Renold and Rowntree. 

We have shown the government promoting it in the con- 
trolled munitions factories and through the Whitley Reports. 
It remains to be said that the area over which these going 
experiments operate is the area of workshop and factory con- 
ditions and processes. But the area of production is vastly 
wider than this. The democratic government of the factory 
is not self-government in industry. It is a first step. British 
industrial history of the next fifty years will be concerned with 
larger applications. The control of workshop conditions and 
processes is not control of the product. As Cole says: 

Capitalist control of the product has three principal aspects. It 
is expressed in the financial system by which the great investors 
and syndicates regulate the flow of capital; in the control of raw 
materials—buying; and in the control of the finished product— 
selling. 

As a war measure, the Control Board in the Woolen and 
Worsted Industries determined the allocation of the wool 
available for the civilian trade and regulated the hours and 
conditions of working. This Board of Control consisted of 
thirty-three members, eleven nominated by the War Office, 
eleven by the employers’ associations, eleven by the trade 
unions. An Order in Council defined the powers of the board. 
Thus the distribution of raw material as well as labor con- 
ditions passed under collective democratic control. A loosely 
organized private industry has been lifted to the level of a 
recognized national service under the mutually responsible 
economic government of employers, employes and the public. 

In the spring of 1918, Dr. Addison (then minister of re- 
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construction) called a meeting of Associations of Employer} 
and Trade Unions in the saddlery, harness and equipment} 
light leather goods, and belting industries. He said he wisheg) 
to receive suggestions for “a joint council about raw materia} 
requirements.’ | 

The Cotton Control Board in Lancashire has twenty-ont! 
members, representing the spinners and manufacturers, cottor| 
associations, a Chamber of Commerce, the Board of Trade, 
and the trade unions. It has power to fix the price daily. Ay 
writer in the English World’s Work for December, 1918} 
says that these woolen and cotton boards show that “the 
government may claim as a function the protection of the} 
larger mass of consumers from either cornering or profiteeri , 
on the part of the smaller body of producers. Employers/; 
guaranteed their fair share of raw material, may be told at) 
what they must sell. Not less important is the establishment} 
in practice of the right of the trade unions to a voice in the} 
control of industry.” 

The Ministry of Labor states that one of the questio 
where 


the government will need the united and considered opinion of ea 
large industry [management and workers] is the control of raw) 
materials. The councils will be recognized as the official standing 
consultative committees to the government. It is intended that 
industrial councils should play a definite and permanent part in the} 
economic life of the country. 


Thus the area of self-government in industry widens. The 
old order of autocratic management is passing. The new} 
order of industrial democracy begins slowly, painfully, to be 
established. 


of World Society 


Civic Center of International Reconstruction 


By Paul Otlet 


GENERAL SECRETARY OF THE UNION OF INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 


HE war is now ended, or nearly so, and everywhere 
men’s minds are turning towards reconstruction. Im- 
mense general problems will be subdivided into 
series of special problems, each formidable in itself. 
The crux of the whole matter is to establish on a new basis the 
life of society, not only international but also national, for the 
latter is necessarily bound up in the former. “There must be, 
therefore, a Society of Nations in which each nation is free. 
The invisible forces of society must be definitely controlled 
and dominated, and the useful forces liberated. What or- 
ganization will there be to accomplish so great a task? 

In the first place, the governments will act. At the Peace 
Congress, wisely influenced and guided by the eminent man 
who presides over the destinies of America, President Wilson, 
the Allied powers will be brought to the point of drawing 
up a world-wide constitution defining the essential rights of 
peoples and of creating international institutions destined to 
protect these rights. But it will also be necessary to organize 
all the framework of such a constitution, so that the political 
society of nations so formed may repose on the firm founda- 
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tion of an intellectual and economic society. Who will ace 
complish such a task? 

Before the war, a vast movement had begun. In each 
domain, studies and practical activity had formed an inter- 
national association, more or less developed, more or less 
powerful, which proposed to organize international coopera- 
tion. Several hundred such associations were in operation 
The oldest of them goes back to 1840, and since then the 
have been over 2,500 international reunions with the object 
getting men on different sides of a frontier to agree on certai 
definite ideas. In 1910, the heads of a great number of th 
associations met to found a union of international associatio 
To this union they assigned the coordination of the whole 
vast movement, of promoting greater cooperation, of insuri 
greater agreement in programs and methods and, finally, o: 
placing more completely at the disposal of all the results o 
tained from efforts separately undertaken. Before the war, 
232 international associations had become members, and head- 
quarters had been established at Brussels because of Belgium’ 
neutrality. A great international center was in process of f 


on. Affiliated organizations were to look after various 
ions. The Belgian government encouraged this plan by 
cing the buildings needed at the disposal of its backers. 
vever, the society remained autonomous, thanks to fees 
d by its members and thanks, also, to gifts from rich bene- 
stors, among them the Carnegie Foundation. ‘The asso- 
jation gathered together in a group the International Insti- 
e of Bibliography—11,000,000 cards—the collection of 
looks from sixty-five international associations which consti- 
uted the nucleus of the future international library, the In- 
ernational Museum, where in some twenty rooms the asso- 
jation tried to give an idea of the actual state of various 
spects of the world—comparative sections—and under its 
feographical division, the geographical sections. Happily the 
Jermans have respected this institution, thanks to the protec- 
ion first of America and later of Spain. All the collections 
lave been preserved, and the question now is how to bring 
bout the revival of the movement paralyzed by four years 
f war. 

The plan proposed is as follows: to bring together at once 
t Brussels a large social exposition of reconstruction, which 
hall include the best types and models in all lines of social 
ffort; to call together a congress of the Union of the Inter- 
jational Associations in the hope of a close cooperation between 
he Allied nations. Will our good friends the Americans help 
is to realize this project? ‘They will never know how great 
| friendship they have awakened in us, the little Belgians, 
vho were forced to play a part on the great world stage and 
o hold their own against great odds. We feel a profound 
ympathy for American methods of organization, for their 
ntensive work and for the idealism which they well know 
low to put into all their acts. If they will help us, we shall 
ye able, in their company and that of our other Allies, to 
msure a truly intellectual achievement, worthy of being 
laced on the threshold of the new era we are about to enter. 
_ The details of the plan are as follows: first, we shall have 
o bring together and elaborate a vast documentation to be 
laced at the disposal of all—an inventory of human thought 
ind a centralization of all printed sources of information and 
nstruction (a world bibliography, library and museum). 

- After having assembled the written thought of humanity, 
| deliberate choice must be made. ‘The pure sciences derive 
heir value above all from the aid they bring to practical life; 
ind the applied sciences, springing from the former, have as 
heir chief task the satisfaction of the coordinated needs of 
ociety, those of the normal development of the physical, in- 
ellectual, and moral man. For the forces of nature and 
natter in general, vast bureaus of standards have been 


ounded, such as the one at Washington, which is remarkable. 


ind renders immense service. We dream of having a Bureau 
f Social Standards. According to a rigorous scientific method 
ind by the light of comparative experience, the types and 
nodels of social life, such as exist in privileged localities or 
uch as a creative mind can conceive of as possible, should be 
laborated, discussed and given wide publicity. 

The international association, developed above all as an in- 
er-Allied orgarfization, must be invited to cooperate in the 
reation of these types and models, in order that the work of 
vorld reconstruction may benefit from the large forces thus 
rrouped or capable of being grouped. That which has re- 
ently been realized in the domain of pure science by the 
ssociation of the academies at Washington, London and 
Paris (Inter-Allied Conferences of the Scientific Academies) 
hows what the present movement demands in this field. 

The plan conceived includes a large international univer- 
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sity—a selected body of students recruited from all the uni- 
versities of the world (1 per cent would give from three to 
four hundred students) who for the period of one year would 
receive instruction in the international aspects of their spe- 
cialty. During six months, they would sojourn at the world 
university center, where the most celebrated masters from all 
the universities would be called upon to present, in a few lec- 
tures in their own tongue, the best of their ideas and methods. 
During the remaining six months, the students would make a 
trip around the world, going to the affiliated universities and 
finding every means at their disposal for learning the important 
facts about the country and for getting in touch with the 
great of the land. ‘Ten years’ existence of such a university 
would suffice to create a selected group of from three to four 
thousand young people with a real knowledge of the world. 
As they would inevitably be called upon to help direct their 
respective nations, there would arise an excellent chance for 
the world to be led to its destiny by powers having exact ideas 
as to the real nature of the international era. 

The general plan includes also a center of international 
publication, whose purpose would be to diffuse throughout the 
world the works of the international association on the one 
hand and those of the international university and its labora- 
tories on the other. 


An International City 


Tuts plan is completed by the project to establish an inter- 
national city to serve as the physical body, or at least as the 
seat of the brain charged with the high duties of coordinating 
international life. The need for such a city must be acknowl- 
edged. Where should it be placed, this seat of the official 
institutions of the society of nations, the courts, the council 
of the states, the international parliament? In order to be 
stable and to develop on a basis of national impartiality, these 
institutions need to have all their buildings on international 
or extra-territorial ground. What the Americans have made 
of Washington, erected in the federal district of Columbia, 
the Allies ought now to do for the whole world. An inter- 
national city is necessary also as the world intellectual center 
which we have just sketched in outline. All the great inter- 
national associations, all the collections, the whole world docu- 
mentation should be assembled there. ‘The, architectural plans 
of such a city exist, prepared by great masters, and have already 
been published (the projects of Anderson, Hebiard and their 
colleagues). Beauty and art come to add their magic powers 
to the forces already about to begin the reconstruction of 
the world. 

Oh American friends, powerful in ideal, in will, in limit 
less resources, come and associate with us in this task! Help 
us to realize the plan here outlined! The first nucleus of 
forces is already grouped. Give it the encouragement needed 
and, in company with all our Allies, help us perfect this plan! 
Let us do this with the aid of suggestions from all quarters 
of the world, then let us pass on to the execution of the plan! 
Will you help us to organize the exposition and the congress 
of world reconstruction at Brussels? Will you, to this end, 
help us with your civilizing forces, as you have already done 
with your military power? In order to commemorate this 
great war, neither a monument, nor an arch nor a triumphal 
way can suffice. In ancient times the founding of a city com- 
memorated a great event. The end of the world war and 
the beginning. of a new international era should be similarly 
marked by the formation, achieved by the Allies in common, 
of a vast center, at once intellectual and civic, a capital of the 
Society of Nations. 
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HOMMES 
: ECOLE DES 
STADIUM BEAUX - ARTS 
NATATORI UM GRAND CANAL INSTITUT INTER 
‘ LELTRES: 
BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF TEMPLE DES ARTS 


PROPOSED WORLD CENTER 


FONTAINE DE LA VIE 


WORLD CAPITAL CITY AND 
ADMINISTRATIVE CENTER 
FOR LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


As Visualized by the Architect, 
Hendrick C. Andersen, a Member 
of the American Colony in Rome 


R. OTLET’S article revives interest in a 
project which, though it appeared visionary 
to many people when first promoted, some 
six years ago, has now entered the realms of prac- 
tical world politics—a capital for the league of 
nations and a center for an organized world con- 
science. The little maps to the right show Mr. An- 
dersen’s plan adapted to construction, respectively, 
in New Jersey and in the environs of Brussels and 
Constantinople. But a more central location for 
such a city would be one of the Azores Islands. 
A Paris cable, dated January 22, reports that Mr. 
Andersen has lately presented copies of his plan to 
the heads of various nations, that President Wilson 
called it “wonderfully attractive,” and that Pope 
Benedict in a recent private audience granted to the 
architect also spoke favorably of the idea. 
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Devastation in France 


Its Extent and Character; What Is Being Done Officially and 
Otherwise to Reestablish the Regions Affected 


By George B. Ford 


O stupendous is the destruction in the devastated 

regions in France that no one can begin ‘to realize 

what it means. It is only by traveling day after day 

in an automobile through village after village and 
town after town, often where nothing is standing erect more 
than a few feet above the ground, that one can begin to have 
any conception of its enormity. 

Of course the destruction varies a great deal in its complete- 
mess. Often where there has been only minor shell fire 
one finds just the roofs and the windows gone; but again in 
towns like Vaux or Suippes that have been through a terrific 
bombardment, one can hardly appreciate that he is passing 
what was formerly a village, so thoroughly churned up are 
buildings and ground. In general, however, where there 
has been a rapid advance or retreat there has been very little de- 
struction; but in almost every place where the opposing armies 
have faced each other for a considerable length of time in 
one spot, the destruction is intense and often complete. For 
example, in the great German drive of September, 1914, very 
little destruction was caused, but at the places where the 
hardest fighting occurred at the turning of the battle of 
the Marne, that is near Meaux, Sézanne, Vitry-le-Francois 
and Revigny, for a narrow fringe where the battle was 
hardest, everything is destroyed. Also along the battle fronts 
in the Somme and the Aisne, where the hardest fighting took 
place, the destruction is complete and extends over a belt 
rarely ten or twelve miles wide at most. 

The other kind of destruction is the wilful destruction of 
the retreating enemy, as in the Somme, the Oise and the Aisne 
in the spring of 1917. In the first part of the retreat only 
minor destruction took place, but over the latter part of their 
retreat they had time to do a thorough piece of work, with 
the result that there is a wide belt east of Péronne, Ham and 
Noyon that was completely 
destroyed. “This was also true 
in the retreat of the fall of 
1918. 

It is interesting to see how 
the destruction developed. 
For instance, in September, 
1914, at the time of the great 
German advance and during 
the battle of the Marne, there 
was comparatively little de- 
struction in the North and in 
Champagne. It is only when 
we get down to the Marne, 
Meuse, Meurthe-et-Moselle 
and the Vosges that we find 
any great destruction. For 
example, in the Marne 258 
communes were damaged, in- 
cluding a total of 3,500 
buildings entirely destroyed 
and nearly 12,000 partially 
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destroyed, and 40 communes remained on the German 
side of the lines; in the Meuse, 59 communes were 
damaged, with about 1,800 buildings completely destroyed 
and nearly 700 partially destroyed, with 236 communes re= 
maining in the hands of the Germans; in the Vosges 53 com=. 
munes were ‘damaged, with a total of 1,256 buildings com- 
pletely destroyed and nearly 2,000 partially destroyed, with 
25 communes remaining in-the hands of the Germans. In 
the Marne-and-the Meuse most of the destruction took place | 
during the battle of the Marne along both sides of the lines | 
where the fighting was heaviest. It started in at Meaux 
and did not get really serious until near Sézanne. Then in 
the farming villages south of Chalons-sur-Marne and west of | 
Vitry-le-Francois, running up past Revigny and Bar-le-Due_ 
and Verdun and down to St. Mihiel and Commercy, the és 
struction by shell fire is intense. “This makes a belt about 15 
miles long where the destroyed area is anywhere from five to’ 
ten miles wide. Around Nancy there is comparatively little de- 
struction, but north and east of Nancy the destruction is again 
very serious, almost all from shell-fire, and includes cities like 
Lunéville, Gerbéviller (which was systematically burned), 
part of Rambervillers, St. Dié, etc., down to the border of 
Alsace, where the buildings, qe in the larger town of - 
Thann, are largely destroyed. In addition, there were va- 
rious cities behind the lines which were within the range of — 
German guns and in which quite a little destruction has been — 
caused. This is especially true of Belfort, also of Bar-le-Duc 
and to a lesser degree of Nancy. { 
In the German retreat in March, 1917, in the Somme, the” 
Aisne and the Oise, in the first part of their retreat in the 
Oise and the Aisne, they only partially destroyed the build- 
ings, usually by burning, so that in most instances the exte- 
rior walls and partitions are standing in many buildings and 
could be repaired by putting 
on a roof and putting in win- 
dows and doors. But east of 
the line extending from Noyon 
to Ham and north of a line 
extending due west from 
Ham, the Germans had time 
systematically to turn and 
blow up almost all of the vil- 
lages, with the result that de- 
struction was complete and in 
some cases it is possible to ride 
through a village without per- 
ceiving that it has been one. 
At the time of the German 
advance in March and in 
May, 1918, they came with- 
in shelling and bombing range 
of a number of large cities 
and towns, so that today 
little is left of Hazebrouck, 
Béthune, Arras, Albert, Com- 


ji¢zne and Rheims, and severe destruction exists in Amiens, 
Clermont, Beauvais, Senlis, Epernay, Chalons, Bar-le-Duc, 
Toul and Nancy. 
| In the German retreat during the last four months in the 
Somme and Aisne and Oise, a large area southwest of Ham, 
which before had only been partially destroyed, is now found 
to be completely destroyed, and cities like Noyon, Ham, Guis- 
card, Nesle, Roye, Soissons, Dormans, and Fismes are almost 
completely destroyed. The destruction in the region around 
Péronne and Bapaume was so severe before that very little 
more happened to them. During the last four months the 
Allies have won back from Germany nearly 8,050 square miles 
of land in France, or an area nearly as large as the states of 
Delaware, Connecticut and Rhode Island. This is nearly 
3 per cent of the total area of France, includes about 2,000 
communes, with a total population before the war of approxi- 
mately 2,500,000 people. The German advance in March 
and May of this year covered a little over 2,300 square miles. 
The German retreat of March, 1917, covered about 1,550 
square miles. “This was about 80 miles long, with a maxi- 
mum depth of about 25 miles. This is about one-half of 1 
per cent of the total area of France, and includes about 500 
communes with a total population of about 325,000 people. 
- Four years ago the total invaded area extended over 15,000 
square miles, or something over 5 per cent of the total area 
of France, including over 3,500 communes, with a total popu- 
lation of over 4,000,000 people, and embracing the best man- 
ufacturing district and the best farming country of France. 
This area is larger than Maryland and Delaware combined, or 
as large as Massachusetts, Rhode Island and Connecticut, or 
one-third as large as the state of Pennsylvania. 
In all, the devastated area in France covers approximately 
6,000 square miles, about 2 per cent of France, with a total 
population of nearly two million people. This is about equal 
to the area of Connecticut and Rhode Island. 
| The area reconquered in Alsace until four months ago 
equaled about 450 square miles or about two-fifths the area 
fof Rhode Island. Outside of the half-destroyed town of 
Thann there was almost no destruction. In all there are 
about 6,000 square miles in Alsace-Lorraine, with 1,874,014 
inhabitants in 1910. Alsace-Lorraine had over 1,000,000 
lacres of forests. Its principal products were hay and pota- 
toes. It produced 3,538,722 tons of coal, 20,083,238 tons of 
iron ore, 102,644 tons of potash. The potash deposits are 
estimated at two billion tons,. It made 2,908,230 tons of pig 
iron and 1,444,953 tons of steel. There were 5,691 textile 
plants employing 80,423 persons. These contained 1,900,000 
cotton spindles. 
_ Belgium has suffered at least two billion dollars’ worth of 
destruction in all, and there are two billions’ worth of thefts 
made and taxes imposed by Germany. Of this amount, 
$1,150,000,000 is loss on machinery, tools and stock. One 
bundred and fifty thousand workingmen have been taken into 
Germany. Belgium covers about 12,000 square miles, and 
had 7,423,784 inhabitants before the war. It had nearly 
1,500,000 acres of forest. It produced 3,253,067 tons of 
potatoes, 1,702,535 tons of sugar beet and much oats, rye 
and wheat. Over twenty million tons of coal were mined 
145,670 miners. “Two million tons of pig iron were made. 
ere were 1,492,258 cotton spindles in use. In 1913 the 
overnment revenue was $160,000,000 and the total debt 
50,000,000. 
On July 24, 1917, the Ministry of Interior gave out a 
sport on the destruction, as close as it could be determined, 
the French side of the lines. This report was the successor 
f a first report made at the end of May, 1916. The later 
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report covered 1,223 communes in eleven departments, where- 
as the earlier report covered 754 communes in ten depart- 
ments. In all these communes there had been more or less 
destruction, and this number does not include 450 communes 
that were still too near the front to make it possible to make 
a complete survey of conditions. ‘The total number of com- 
munes freed from the enemy was 499 by the advance of the 
spring of 1917, which reduced the total number of communes 
in the hands of the Germans to 2,055, all of which are now 
freed. Most of these communes are strictly agricultural, so 
that the destruction hits particularly hard the exploitation of 
the richest farming area of France, It was reckoned that in 
the 1,223 communes reported upon a year ago the number of 
buildings damaged was 102,697, as compared with 46,263 in 
May, 1916, and of these the statistics show that in 1917 
50,756 of the buildings were completely destroyed. Of these 
latter 18,824 were in the Somme and 12,701 in the Aisne. 

The hasty investigation since the signing of the armistice 
shows that the total destruction in France has been quintupled, 
with something like 500,000 buildings damaged, of which at 
least 250,000 are completely destroyed. The average cost of 
these buildings before the war was nearly $5,000. As the 
present cost of building is about two and one-half times more 
than it was then, we can say that the total destruction in 
France of the buildings alone is today over six billion dol- 
lars as estimated by the government engineers, and four bil- 
lion dollars as estimated by the architects and contractors’ 
associations. ‘The total cost of repairing and replacing the 
used-up or -destroyed public works is estimated at about two 
billion dollars, of which two hundred million is for the Nord 
railroad, one hundred and fifty million for the Est, fifty mil- 
lion for the other railroads. Two hundred million will cover 
the rebuilding of the canals. ‘The Nord alone has lost 1,731 
bridges and 338 stations. 
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In 1917 there were 527 communes in which over half of 
the buildings had been completely destroyed. “This number 
has probably reached today something like 1,500 communes in 
all. In 1917 in 400 communes over 80 per cent of buildings 
had been damaged, and this proportion probably reaches to- 
day over one thousand communes in all. In the summer of 
1917 they counted over 435 town-halls destroyed, 600 schools, 
472 churches and 377 other public buildings, and it could be 
safely said today that there are over 1,200 churches destroyed 
and in all over 1,500 schools. In 1917 they counted over 414 
industrial plants destroyed, which supported 105,000 persons. 
It can probably be said today that there are in all over one 
thousand plants destroyed, supporting at least half a million 
people. On October 25, 1916, a report was made by the 
Minister of Interior on the building materials destroyed that 
would have to be replaced. It was made for 790 communes, 
or for 41,223 buildings totally or approximately destroyed, 
and it comprises the destruction of 1,700,000 cubic yards of 
stone masonry, 600,000 cubic yards of brick masonry, 300,000 
tons of lime, etc. “The largest part of this destruction was in 
the Pas-de-Calais and the next largest in the Meurthe-et- 
Moselle. It also showed a destruction of 200,000,000 feet of 
lumber and 33,000 tons of iron and steel; 91,000,000 roof 
tiles were destroyed and 32,000,000 roofing slates. It can 
probably be said today that the total destruction would be 
at least five times the amount given in the above figures, which 
gives a slight idea of the problem before France in reestablish- 
ing this area. The total loss of furniture and furnishings 
today, exclusive of machinery, amounts to at least two and a 
quarter billion of dollars as estimated by the government engi- 
neers and over one billion as estimated by insurance companies. 

According to a report made by the Office de Réconstitution 
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it was reckoned that at that time about eight thousand squarel 
miles of French land were in the hands of the Germans, 
About three-quarters of that area is tillable and a large pro-) 
portion of the rest is good for hay or pasturage. ‘This is some 
of the very best and richest agricultural land in Europe,| 
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The Damage to Agriculture 


THE ten invaded and liberated departments produced in 1913} 
nearly four hundred million dollars’ worth of crops. The} 
average yield of this land is about thirty-two bushels of wheat] 
to the acre, and in the Marne this drops down to about} 
twenty-two bushels of wheat to the acre, and in the Meuse) 
and Meurthe-et-Moselle it drops down to about seventeen 
bushels to the acre. These regions constitute about 15 per} 
cent of the total tillable area of France and the crops consti-/j 
tute about 20 per cent of the total for France. The agricul-| 
tural population here is about 807,000 people, or about 10 
per cent of the working agricultural population of France. It 
is estimated that two hundred and fifty thousand acres are| 
now rendered uncultivable by the war. ' 

In this region there are about 250,000 farms, of which} 
110,000 are less than two and one-half acres each and about} 
100,000 from two and one-half acres to 100 acres; 5,500) 
farms are over ten acres in size. A great many of these) 
farms belong to people who are working in factories, which 
accounts for there being such a large proportion of smalli 
farms. ‘This is quite usual in France. ‘The capital invest-} 
ment in these farms is reckoned at four hundred million 
dollars, which would mean sixteen hundred dollars’ average} 
per farm. When we remember that the value of farms has} 
more than doubled in France since the beginning of the war,} 
it would mean the total value of these farms today stands} 
nearer eight hundred million dollars, without counting the! 
value of the buildings, with an average value of thirty 
hundred dollars per farm. 

To get an idea of the number of agricultural implements | 
that would be needed, a list was made by the government) 
engineer in charge which showed that to replace the losses 
they would need about 51,000 side hill plows, 33,000 other 
plows, 56,000 cultivators, 30,000 mowing machines, 115,000% 
farm wagons, 88,000 harrows, 50,000 rollers, 48,000 hoes, | 
36,000. seed drills, 13,000 fertilizer spreaders, 16,000 beet ex-) 
tractors, 21,000 winnowing machines, 18,000 horse-rakes, 
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52,000 reapers and binders, 53,000 root cutters, etc. With 
fegard to the cattle lost, it is very hard to get at the exact 
igures, but in these ten departments in 1913 there were 
507,000 horses, whereas in 1915 there were only 242,000, a 
oss of 60 per cent. Of cattle of all kinds there was a loss 
bf 850,000 or 55 per cent, of pigs 380,000 or about 55 per 
ent. The loss in wheat amounts to about 1,300,000 acres. 
he loss in hay amounts to about 850,000 acres. The loss 
fm sugar beet amounts to 380,000 acres. The total damage 
‘0 the soil, to livestock, to crops, to forests, tools, etc., is esti- 
nated at two billion dollars. 
_ Before the war France used 59,407,000 tons of coal 
i year with an addition of 9,166,000 tons more in coke equiva- 
lent. Of this France produced about 40,844,000 tons and 
5,357,000 tons of coke equivalent, the rest coming from 
abroad. Of this amount, 27,389,000 tons of coal came from 
the Valenciennes basin. In all something over 70 per cent of 
the total coal supply of France came from the invaded regions, 
and very much the best quality of coal at that. About 140,000 
men were employed in these mines in the invaded regions out 
f 203,208 coal miners for all of France. ‘This means, with 
their families, three-quarters of a million people were largely 
dependent on the coal mines. Over $200,000,000 worth of 
machinery has probably been destroyed. 

Before the war the total production of iron ore in France 
was about 21,918,000 tons. Of this, 19,629,000 tons came 
from the Briey and Longwy basins in the Meurthe-et-Moselle, 
yf which 16,500,000 tons were in the hands of the Germans. 
The miners who were employed in these invaded mines, with 
their families, represented at least 150,000 people out of em- 
sloyment. It is interesting to know that just before the war 
the total of iron production of the Germans was 35,941,000 
fons. In the United States it was 63,000,000 tons; Over 
aalf a billion dollars’ worth of machinery has been destroyed 
ncluding that of iron and steel mills. Before the war three 
nillion tons of steel were manufactured in the invaded region 
gut of 4,686,000 tons for all of France or nearly 65 per cent. 
The same percentage holds for cast iron. The effect of the 
German invasion on other metals has not been so serious, as 
nost of them come from the interior of France. “The chemi- 
‘al industries, too, have proportionately suffered very little. 

The textile industry consisted before the war of about 
7,530,000 cotton spindles throughout France, of which 4,500,- 
00 were in the region invaded and of which almost all were 
ither destroyed or carried back into Germany. Out of 
2,365,000 wool spindles 2,000,000 were in the invaded dis- 
ricts; out of 550,000 linen spindles, 500,000 were in the in- 
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vaded regions and destroyed or removed. ‘The same is true of 
looms, of which there were 140,000 in France, over 81,000 of 
these in the invaded districts. Over $120,000,000 worth of 
machinery has been destroyed. Out of 210 sugar refineries in 
France 140 have been destroyed. Out of 3,000 brush fac- 
tories 2,000 have already been destroyed, totaling in loss of 
machinery over $25,000,000. Electric power stations generat- 
ing 300,000 kilowatts have been destroyed, with an equipment 
loss of $50,000,000. Breweries have lost over $25,000,000 
worth of machinery, machine shops $100,000,000 worth. In 
foundries, etc., $60,000,000 worth of machinery is gone. 
None of these damage estimates includes land or buildings. 
Furthermore, almost all of this machinery costs three times as 
much to replace today, so that it can safely be said that four 
billion dollars’ worth of machinery will be needed to replace 
that destroyed or carried away. ‘This includes the stock and 
raw materials damaged and damage done to the mines. Be- 
fore the war France used to manufacture 3,000,000 tons of 
cement a year. In February, 1918, it was manufacturing only 
400,000 tons, which amount has later diminished, through the 
difficulty of securing coal; a good proportion of this was in 
the invaded departments. 

The Service of Forests and Water Supply in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture estimates that 1,200,000 acres of forest 
land have been destroyed by the enemy. Over half of this 
wooded area belongs to the government or to the communes. 
There were about 750,000 acres of woodland within the war 
zone which have not been cared for since the beginning of the 
war and which have thereby lost a great deal of their value. 
We can count on the complete loss of at least one-quarter 


of this latter area, or a total loss of nearly 1,500,000 acres. 
Therefore, through the destruction of the Germans and de- 
struction caused by the fighting, France has lost nearly 10 per 
cent of its lumber and 614 per cent of its firewood. ‘The war 
has destroyed over 2,000,000,000 board feet of lumber. 

Before the war there were about 750,000 men in the va- 
rious building trades, of whom about 75,000 were located 
in the invaded departments. The total building done through- 
out France before the war in any one year was less than 7 
per cent of the building that would have to be done to re- 
place what has been destroyed in the invaded departments. 
Therefore if no building were to be done elsewhere in France 
after the war, and reckoning that 500,000 of the building 
tradesmen of France would be available to work in the dey- 
astated regions, it would take over twenty years to rebuild. 

In general, the total damage in the north of France, inclu- 
ding buildings, agricultural industry, furniture and public 
works, is estimated at 64,500,000,000 francs or about thirteen 
billion dollars. These were the figures reported by M. Du- 
bois for the Committee on Budget of the Chamber of 
Deputies, December 19, 1918. We have checked most of 
these figures from various official and private sources and be- 
lieve, however, they are somewhat high. 

Early in December, 1914, the French Government, then 
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sitting in Bordeaux, appropriated six hundred thousand dol 
lars for the immediate assistance of the invaded communes 04 
the Marne. In December, 1914, Parliament incorporated 
in the budget for 1915 an appropriation of sixty million dolj 
lars for the use of the Ministry of the Interior in meeting the 
most urgent needs of the inhabitants of the region. On Au} 
gust 5, 1918, the Minister of Liberated Regions reported tej 
Parliament that out of this sum thirty-six million dollars had 
been expended to date. Of this thirty-six million dollars) 
$3,000,000 was spent in the Marne, $2,000,000 in the Somme} 
$1,500,000 in the Oise, $1,400,000 in the Meurthe-et-Mo} 
selle, $1,300,000 in the Aisne, $1,000,000 in the Pas-de-Calais,) 
$1,000,000 in the Meuse, $500,000 in the Vosges, $500,000) 
in the Seine-et-Marne, $500,000 in the Nord and $2,500,00 Ol 
for general supplies. To this sum should be added six mil4 
lions spent to drain out the mines, another six millions for 
stocking up with building, industrial and agricultural ma4 
terials. | 

In 1916, the Minister of Interior started a special service: 
to prepare for reconstruction, and in May, 1916, the President 
of the Council created the Inter-Ministerial Committee, whose 
function was to coordinate the work of reconstruction under-| 
taken by the various ministries. In January, 1915, the Cham=: 
ber of Deputies adopted a bill known as the Loi Cornudet,, 
which provided compulsory city planning for the whole of 
France, particularly the devastated regions. This is not yet 
a law. In September, 1916, the Minister of Interior asked! 
the préfets of the devastated departments to make city plans! 
for their destroyed towns. Early in 1917 the Minister of 
Interior established a fully organized service for handling the 
interests of the refugees in the devastated regions, and the 
technical service was organized for repairing damaged build= 
ings and for the manufacturing of demountable barracks. 
Meanwhile arrangements were made for giving advances to 
returning refugees up to a certain proportion of the eventual 
indemnity which they will receive from the state for their 
damages when the war indemnity bill is passed. : 

In August, 1917, Parliament passed two laws granting ap= 
propriations of twenty million dollars each to the Ministry 
of Commerce and the Ministry of Agriculture to make pur- 
chases for industrial and agricultural reconstruction. In the 
tall of 1917 a special service for reconstruction and for putting 
the soil back into shape was created in the Ministry of Publi¢ 
Works. In November, 1917, it became so apparent that 
there must be a single head and control for all this civilization 
work in the war zone that the government created a new 
ministry called the Ministry of Blockade and the Liberated 
Regions, of which M. Lebrun is the minister. Aside fro 
the work in the liberated regions, this ministry is divided inte 
four main services: 


1. A general service for the reorganization of local life, for pay- 
ment of war indemnities and the coordination of public and private 
relief agencies, all under the direction of M. Bluzet. 


2. A technical service of reconstruction and putting the soil back 
into condition for use, under Colonel Suquet. 


3. An office of agricultural reconstitution under M. le Seigneur. 
4. An office of industrial reconstitution under M. de Boysson. 


Thus all the different functions of the French government 
which have to do with invaded regions are brought together 
under one head. Since November 15, 1918, they are at las 
under one roof at 223 rue St. Honoré, in Paris. The agri 
cultural office was voted a credit of sixty million dollars a 
a working fund of twenty million dollars. The indust 
office was voted a credit of fifty million dollars and a fu 
of twenty million dollars. The inter-ministerial committee, 
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HIS elevation of a farm house for that typical 

northern Frenchman who spends part of his 
time on the land and part in the factory, and those 
on the opposite page—for a country grocery in 
Flanders and a country bakery in Soissons—belong 
to a series of plans made in collaboration by French 
and American architects for the Housing Research 
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Committee in the American Red Cross division for 
the reconstruction of the liberated areas. 

The posters reproduced on the preceding pages, 
by Mercer, Trudon and Stephany, have been made 
for the American Red Cross and used widely in 
educational work on reconstruction and to maintain 
the morale of the refugees. 
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DEMOUNTABLE FARM BUILDING 


The French government is making 8,000 like this 


however. continues in an advisory capacity. ‘There is. also 
the parliamentary committee composed of all the senators and 
deputies from the invaded departments. From the standpoint 
of the legislature this committee keeps a general oversight 
and legislative and budgetary control over all government 
action for the refugees and for their property. Since the sign- 
ing of the armistice the Ministry of Armament, with M. 
Loucheur as minister, has become a Ministry of Industrial 
Reconstitution, changing the munitions plants to peace man- 
ufacturing and absorbing the Office of Industrial Reconstitu- 
tion from the Ministry of Liberated Regions. A credit of 
$400,000,000 has been granted to this new ministry. ‘The 
Ministry of Liberated Regions has created two new special 
associates to the minister—a commissionaire-général to act as 
liaison officer with the other ministries, and a contrdleur-gén- 
éral for accounting and follow-up. 

In general, the government has been giving immediate aid 
and relief to the returning refugees, clothing them, feeding 
them, giving them shelter and the necessary utensils and tools, 
and, second, it has been helping them to reestablish themselves 
permanently by giving them advances on the eventual in- 
demnities which they will probably receive from the govern- 
ment, so that they may start the reconstitution of their live- 
lihood, and helping them to construct the necessary buildings. 
We have spoken above of thirty-six million dollars which 
have already been distributed for immediate aid out of a total 
credit of sixty million dollars which was voted in December, 


1914. Up to March 31, 1918, twenty-eight million dollars 
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TYPICAL DEMOUNTABLE HOUSE 
Two rooms and shed, Made by the French government 
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had been advanced to returning refugees against their eventua 
indemnity to help them get started in reestablishing them 
selves. In addition about ten million dollars have been ad- 
vanced against industrial indemnity, one million two hundred! 
thousand dollars to the farmers to help them start recultiva-| 
tion of abandoned farm land out of a total credit available 
of three million dollars, granted’ under what is known as the 
Compere Morel Law for aiding agriculture in France. 

The government bill providing indemnities in full to those 
who have suffered full damage was voted by the’ Chamber of 
Deputies in 1916. In a somewhat changed form it was voted 


unanimously by the Senate early in 1918, and at present the 


version as voted by the Senate is being considered in the 


Chamber of Deputies, only one point remaining to be settled, 
and that is whether the reestablishment of a business or in-| 


dustry or a home within the same town shall be obligatory 


or optional if the damaged person would receive his full in- | 
demnity. _ In general, everyone has agreed that every kind | 
of damage should be-paid in full, including any extra expenses 
caused by the increased cost of living, materials and labor. 


It is expected that this bill will become law within a few 
weeks. 


Meanwhile, the Minister of Liberated Regions has 
been making these advances to those who wish to reestablish 


their property at once to the extent of paying them in cash or 


in kind up to 90 per cent of the appraised value of the prop- 


erty damaged, on the basis of values as they were at the begin- 


ning of the war. 


As the cost of building has almost doubled 


since that time, and almost everything has gone up propor-— 


tionately, this means that the actual advance is only about two- 
fifths of what it costs to do the building today. 

On December 12, 1918, a law went into effect providing 
that the State could requisition the piled-up ruins of build- 
ings to work over for new buildings. 
of Reconstruction in the Ministry of Liberated Regions has 
for the past two years been doing repair work wherever called 
for in the devastated regions, working through the local engi- 
neers-in-chief and the Minister of Public Works. 
work in the Somme, the Aisne and the Oise, after the Ger- 
man retreat in the spring of 1917, about one thousand German 
prisoners and about a thousand more civilian workmen, under 
civilian contractors, who worked by contract with the govern- 
ment. Against the eventual indemnities many partially de- 


stroyed buildings were repaired and put more or less sum-— 


marily in a state of use. Almost all of this repairing work 


was in agricultural districts, and the larger part of the repair- 
ing was on buildings that would house farm animals, crops, © 


etc. Of course, most of this repair work was stopped by 
the German advance in the spring of 1918, but now it is 
starting again. 

In the Marne, the Meuse and the Meurthe-et-Moselle, 
where most of the destruction was caused in 1914, there has 


been some permanent reconstruction, particularly where the 


villages are over 30 kilometres from the front. Private con- 
tractors working under the direction of local engineers of 
Public Works, have built a number of farm buildings in the 
regions of Meaux and Chateau-Thierry, and summary repairs 
have been made to several towns and villages near the front. 
In twelve or fifteen farming villages south of Chalons-sur- 
Marne and around Vitry-le-Francois the government has or- 
ganized cooperative societies for reconstruction. They have 
grouped together almost all the property owners in the village 
in the society, and by employing an architect and contractor in 
common they have not only been able to save a great deal 
of time, money and duplication in the rebuilding of their 
farm buildings, but they have been able to go to the govern- 
ment and secure the services of German prisoners and also to 


The Technical Service 


It had at. 
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‘cure a special dispensation from the army for procuring the 
ecessary lumber, lime and cement, and transportation. In 
ach case they have received the maximum advance on the 
yentual indemnity for their losses, which has allowed them 
» rebuild about one-quarter of the necessary buildings. In 
iost cases they have started with the grange or grain barn. 
ver one hundred such have been permanently reconstructed 
1 this region, costing in all two hundred and thirty thousand 
ollars. The Technical Service of Reconstruction has placed 
rders with private contractors throughout France for about 
5,000 demountable wooden houses, with two or three rooms 
ad a shed in each case, costing $700 to $1,000 each, and for 
0,000 demountable wooden farm buildings, to cost from 
150 to $800 each. Between three and four thousand of these 
ad been set up in the Somme and in the Aisne and the Oise 
efore the German advance of last spring, all of which has been 
st. Nine hundred of them were set up in the interior of 
tance last spring for the use of refugees. “To date there are 
etween 1,000 and 2,000 of these demountable buildings, either 
1 the newly liberated regions or on their way there, the great 
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for supplying and setting up temporary barracks wherever 
needed for workmen or refugees. 

In July, 1918, the Minister of Liberated Regions asked 
for bids from private manufacturers on 75,000 articles of fur- 
niture, including chairs, tables, cupboards and wardrobes. At 
the end of August, 1918, it asked for bids on a lot of stand- 
ardized doors and windows that could be made up ahead, 
including 20,000 exterior doors, 42,000 interior doors, 37,000 
windows and 25,000 shutters. “Today it is rapidly increasing 
these orders, especially to the plants that until the signing of 
the armistice were manufacturing aeroplane parts. With re- 
gard to the Furniture Indemnity Law, about to be voted, 
which provides for paying damages for furniture loss up to 
$2,000, a decree was issued by the Minister of Liberated 
Regions on November 2, 1918, which allows the individual 
who has suffered loss of furniture to go out and buy his own 
furniture with an advance which will be made to him by the 
state of a sum which must not exceed $200 for the head of the 
family, $40 for each other member of the family. If the 
damaged person prefers, the state will provide him with the 
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ificulty being to secure transportation and the necessary labor 
Xr mounting them. Since the armistice, however, the labor 
roblem is being solved rapidly. On August 10, 1918, Gen- 
ral Pétain sent a general order to the commanders of all divi- 
ons, regiments or companies, as they found they were going 
» be located for several days or more in a devastated town 
r village, to apply immediately to the engineer in charge 
f reconstruction work to see how the soldiers could help 
ither in clearing the ruins, in putting the roads or water 
ipply in usable condition or in doing agricultural work. 
Jn September 6, 1918, the Minister of Liberated Regions 
istructed the local engineers in charge and the mayors of 
he towns to prepare in advance programs of the work that 
ich troops might do, so that no time should be lost. 

To prepare for eventual full reconstruction, the Technical 
ervice of Reconstruction of the government is organizing a 
ureau to purchase building materials in advance. It is ex- 
ected that a credit of sixty million dollars will* now be 
oted to this bureau. “Twenty million dollars of this credit 
vill be available to house and feed workmen in the devastated 
egions, while they are starting reconstruction. Materials and 
ousing will be allocated from the government storage yards 
2 cooperative groups of contractors according to priority 
ules. A special service was created in the Ministry of War 


furniture out of its stock which it is accumulating. Virtu- 
ally all the furniture in the regions which have been overrun 
by the Germans has been taken back by them into Germany 
or destroyed. ‘The same is true of utensils, tools, bedding, 
clothing, and so forth. In the rich regions of northern France 
this furniture was particularly valuable. 

Furthermore, the Technical Service of Reconstruction is 
making experiments with the building materials that can be 
found on the spot in the devastated regions and do not re- 
quire transportation or special labor for their extraction and 
preparation, and it is erecting an experimental building in 
Paris to try out methods of construction, new materials, new 
types of plans, etc. In addition, it published on October 22, 
1916, a report showing the distribution of quarries, and, in 
general, the place where the raw building material could be 
secured in the individual departments. For example, good 
building stone can be found in almost all the departments, 
except the Nord and the Somme, for it still exists; all the 
need is to get the necessary tools and labor. Brick can be 
found in almost all the departments, especially in the North; 
the only difficulty would be to get the necessary coal for 
burning the brick. ‘There is plenty of good building sand in 
all of the departments. Cement can be produced in large 
quantities in the departments of Pas-de-Calais, Marne, Meuse 
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and Meurthe-et-Moselle, provided the plants can have the 
necessary coal and labor. Most of the departments can 
furnish plenty of lime, which will probably play a much more 
important part in the reconstruction than it did in construc- 
tion before the war. ‘Tile can be produced in quantity, and 
in the Ardennes there used to be thousands of little places 
that produced hardware. As for food, all the departments 
can furnish some, but how much will be available will not 
be known for some time yet. Roofing slates can be produced 
in large quantities in the Ardennes and the Meurthe-et- 
Moselle, also in the Nord and Pas-de-Calais. Glass comes 
from the North, from the Aisne and from Belgium. The 
chief things needed, however, for each of these materials are 
the necessary tools and machinery for extracting and preparing 
them for general use. 

In the spring of 1917 a million acres of land were released, 
of which at least half a million were tillable. During 1917 
the tractor service of the Department of Agriculture plowed 
80,000 acres, the French army plowed 12,000 acres, and the 
British army plowed about 50,000 acres. At that time the 
government owned 800 tractors, and had on order 1,500 
more. It is probable that it has today over 1,500 tractors 
available, of which half can be used for the devastated regions. 
During the last German retreat the wheat has been cut on 
130,000 ‘acres of released land. In this work 16,993 men 
were employed, mostly military, 3,324 horses, 9,895 scythes 
and sickles and 823 binders. 


Reviving Farmers’ Cooperatives 


Durinc the summer and fall of 1917, the Office of Agricul- 
tural Reconstitution, through the special mission of agricultu- 
ral cooperative societies, founded 120 agricultural coopera- 
tives in as many villages in the Somme, Aisne and the Pas- 
de-Calais. ‘These cooperatives included, in some cases, in 
their membership nearly all the farmers in the commune. 
Among them they had nearly 100,000 acres of land under 
cultivation, with a total membership of nearly 8,000 people. 
Virtually all of them were wiped out by the German advance 
in the spring of 1918. This fall, the mission is trying to re- 
organize them and to create other cooperatives to stock them 
with instruments, machines and cattle, so that they can start 
operations as units on their return to their native villages. 
The twenty-million-dollar credit which was recently voted 
for encouraging agriculture is being used in part for the 
founding of these cooperatives. 

The government Office of Agricultural Reconstitution is 
in charge of this work and has done all that it could to pre- 
pare for plowing and planting a large section of released land 
this fall. They would like to allow many thousands of the 
Jandowners to return with their families where necessary and 
to provide them with German prisoners or soldiers to help 
them. But most unfortunately it has been almost impossible 
to provide for the plowing and cultivation of this land, aside 
from the fact that the labor is extremely difficult to get, as 
there are very few horses or oxen available. Twelve thou- 
sand horses have been taken every month for the American or 
French armies, and even where the horses are available they 
cost today about one thousand dollars. But what is worse, if 
the horses and cattle are taken into the devastated regions it 
is almost impossible to feed them, for the army needs all the 
oats that can be brought into the regions. To replace the 
horses, the government has ordered a large number of trac- 
tors and several types of agricultural machinery, but deliveries 
are very slow and not adequate to the demands. The govern- 
ment has contracted for $8,000,000 worth of agricultural 
implements, but so far very few of them have been delivered. 
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It is making advances up to $160 per acre to help put bac 
under cultivation land overrun by the Germans. + 

The result is that while France needs all the crops thi 
can be raised on the liberated farms, it seems to be impossibl} 
tc get the crops started and taken care of until the militar 
situation permits. The immediate need is for large quantiti¢ 
of agricultural machines and implements from America, an} 
especially for horses and oats. About December 1, 15,00 
horses were released by the army for agricultural work in th 
devastated regions. ’ | 

To prepare for the enormous need of industrial materially) 
machinery and tools after the war, the Office of Industria 
Reconstitution has been organized and has been composed hal} 
of officials and half of manufacturers. It has a credit of fift; 
million dollars to arrange for buying up raw materials, mal 
chinery, tools, etc., and it arranges for ceding them to thi 
damaged manufacturers. It is not equipped to buy and sel] 
on a big scale itself, but_has entrusted its credit to a privaté 
body organized for this purpose. This organization, formee 
in the first year of the war, is called |’Association Central¢ 
pour la Reprise de |’Activité Industrielle dans les Région! 
Envahies. It is composed of most of the industrial people o! 
the invaded departments. Its object is to employ every use: 
ful means for restoring the machinery and stocks destroyed, 

However, according to French law the group cannot trade. 
It can only be a consulting and a plan-forming body, there- 
fore it created the Comptoir Central d’Achats Industriels pout 
les Regions Envahies, which has a capital of $200,000. It has 
a council which controls all buying and selling and which au- 
thorizes the projects to buy and sell of each of the sub-com- 
mittees for separate industries. Each project must also be 
approved by the Office of Industrial Reconstitution, which al- 
locates the necessary funds from its credit. The Comptoit 
can buy directly for a private owner or it can constitute gen- 
eral stocks for later use. The recipient can pay for the 
machinery or tools in cash, or he can have the total deducted 
from his eventual state indemnity. Cash is not given to the 
manufacturer. This is to save his money by wholesale quan- 
tity buying and to prevent the unfortunate effect on the mar- 
ket of a number of little buyers competing against each other. 
At the present day, these services have effected purchases te 
the amount of about $12,000,000, and have prepared orders 
for machinery, tools and raw materials for more than $40, 
000,000. These orders are especially assigned to the recon- 
stitution of coal mines, of central electric power plants and of 
their distribution works, of general tools, etc. Other orders 
to a total amount of $30,000,000 are now being prepared for 
textile industries, breweries and sugar mills, oil, etc. ‘Supple: 
mentary credit on new orders is expected in a short while. 
The Comptoir can, by its constitution, make no profits; it 
can ask merely its running expenses and 5 per cent on its 
actually paid-in private capital. 


Manufacturing on Indemnity Credits 


RECENTLY, the association has been agitating the organiza- 
tion of cooperative societies among manufacturers of the same 
kind of goods. One such has already been formed among the 
steel manufacturers. As they cannot all be reestablished at 
once, the first one or more to start operates against capital 
or advanced indemnity credit, furnished pro rata by all, and 
the profits are divided pro rata. Aside from allowing all ta 
get some start- almost immediately, it means considerable sav- 
ing because of the extensive standardization of building plant, 
machines, tools and stocks. The association is also keeping 
track of skilled labor in the respective industries, so as to have 
it ready when the plants are available. 


i 
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‘The leading societies of architects in France have been 
orking since the beginning of the war to make plans for re- 
mstruction. They have had a great deal to do with the 
eation of the recent organization in the French government 
handling the work in the invaded departments. They are 
Iw organizing cooperative societies among themselves for re- 
struction. ‘They organized an exhibition of cheap housing, 
hich took place in the garden of the Tuileries in the sum- 
er of 1916. In the fall of 1917, together with the Ministry 
’ Fine Arts, they organized a competition among archi- 
cts, engineers, sanitarians, and agricultural experts through- 
it France for the production of better types of farm houses 
ad town buildings of various sorts, with due reference to the 
gional types of architecture and regional customs. The con- 
actors of France, through their large associations, have 
orked with the government in the creation of its present pol- 
y and many smaller groups have beerf formed to prepare 
yr reconstruction. The national associations have just 
med a group of cooperative societies for handling recon- 
ruction. ‘The initial buying of materials and caring for la- 
or will be aided by the government. 

The agricultural societies have also taken an active part 
| preparing for the reestablishment of agriculture, and mean- 
hile they have been a great help in bringing immediate relief 
) the returning refugee farmers. 
The sanitarians and public health groups have also taken 
1 active part in preparing for sanitary and health improve- 
ents in reconstruction. In this they have been greatly aided 
y the medical societies. 
The industrial and commercial associations, especially the 
ambers of commerce, have taken a very great part in pre- 
aring for the industrial reconstitution of the invaded depart- 
ents, and, in particular, the new society called the Associa- 
on Nationale pour l|’Expansion Economique has made full 
udies of industrial, commercial, and agricultural needs and 
is made extensive preparations for the period after the war. 
rom the standpoint of town planning, the society created since 
ie war called La Renaissance des Cités has already made full 
udies for their improvement of the plans of Arras, Albert, 
id other towns. It is now collaborating with the mayor 
ad council of Chauny to hold a big competition for plans for 
le improvement of the layout of the town. 

From the legal side, La Fédération Nationale des Associa- 
ons Départementales des Sinistrés, the judicial committee of 
a Renaissance des Cités, the judicial-committee of the Union 
entrale des Comités des Réfugiés and the Comité d’Action 
yur la Réparation Intégrale des Dommages de Guerre have 
I made extensive studies of laws affecting refugees, war in- 
smnities, redistribution of farm land, sanitation, etc. ‘They 
e all having a strong influence on the legislation now before 
ie French Parliament. 


The Relief Agencies 


GREAT many societies and individuals have been doing 
nportant relief work in the invaded departments. ‘Their 
ork is now coordinated in a special bureau of the Ministry 
: Liberated Regions. They have been giving or selling 
othing, furniture, cooking utensils, farming instruments, 
eds, fertilizers, farm animals, bedding and food for the re- 
ning refugees. ‘The American Red Cross has had a dele- 
ate in each of the invaded departments, with several assist- 
its in each case. ‘They worked directly with the French 
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authorities and have distributed large amounts of urgency sup- 
plies in these regions. 

The Anglo-American Friends’ Mission has been working 
in the devastated regions ever since the beginning of the war- 
Their first work was in the Marne and the Meuse, in the 
district between Vitry-le-Francois and Bar-le-Duc. In the 


spring and summer of 1917 they did splendid work in the 


Aisne and‘ the Somme. ‘They have several hundred. workers, 
men and women, in the field, distributing relief of all kinds. 
Now they are planning a big reconstruction effort southwest 
of Verdun. 

The Smith College Unit did similar relief work in about 
25 communes around Grécourt, in the Somme, until driven 
out last spring. Some 30 or 40 other French, British or 
American groups have been doing general or local relief work 
in the devastated regions. “The Minister of the Liberated 
Regions is now distributing the relief work to be done soon 
among these and other groups. 


Repair Work 


From the standpoint of repair work, the American Red 
Cross, during 1917, repaired with its own labor about 75 
buildings in five villages in the Somme northeast of Nesle 
and northwest of Ham and south of Péronne. ‘The Anglo- 
American Friends’ Mission mounted 51 demountable bar- 
racks in six villages near Ham and at Gruny, near Roye, in 
the Somme, and repaired about 30 or 40 buildings in the 
Marne and the Meuse; during the first three years of the 
war they repaired several hundred buildings, especially in the 
towns of Sermaize, Pagny, and Heiltze-le-Maurupt. They are 
now back at work in the Aisne and the Meuse. 

The Californian Mission of Mrs. Crocker and Daisy Polk 
adopted the village of Vitrimont, in the Meurthe-et-Moselle, 
and have repaired almost all of the fifty properties in the 
town. Various French cities and towns have adopted de- 
stroyed towns and villages. For example, St. Mihiel has re- 
cently been adopted by Nantes; Lyon has adopted St. Quen- 
tin and other towns in the devastated regions, and there are 
many other more or less official cases of such adoption. 

The Reconstitution Research Service of the American Red 
Cross has been working directly with the French government 
and with most of the leading French associations and societies, 
to help them establish a program of after-war reconstruction 
work, especially to aid the small farmer and the workingman. 
The policy has been to bring’together the leading French spe- 
cialists and authorities to consider the problems of common 
interest with regard to after-war reestablishment and to se- 
cure an agreement on standards of practical improvements to 
be adopted in the planning, construction, furnishing and 
equipping of houses, farms and town buildings, with a special 
view to sanitation, economy and efficiency of cooperation. 
The intent is that once these standards are determined, they 
shall be given general publicity among the returning refugees 
with a view to getting them adopted, in the reconstruction of 
their buildings and the reestablishment of their livelihood. 
A number of tracts have been published and a number of 
typical improved plans, specifications and details have been pre- 
pared. An extensive library and documentation on all phases 
of reconstitution has been collected and the most useful mate~- 
rial briefed. Everything is ready to start a big campaign 
of propaganda, with special emphasis on improving sanitation 
and hygiene. 
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A New Era in Russian Industry — 


A NEW YORK BOL- 
SHEVIK, DRAWN AT 
A TRIAL OF EAST SIDE 
RUSSIANS CHARGED 
WITH DISTRIBUTING 
REVOLUTIONARY 
LEAFLETS 


By Clara I. Taylor 


INDUSTRIAL SECRETARY, YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 


VER fifty thousand women are employed in the 
hundreds of factories which form an industrial 
fringe about the city of Moscow. Every sort of 
article is manufactured here: textiles, candy, ciga- 

rettes, buttons, leather, canvas, glue, wines, cosmetics, soaps, 
tins, glassware, wooden articles and even funeral wreaths. 
Textile factories are the most numerous, for Moscow is 
the weaving center of Russia. Every sort of fabric is pro- 
duced: ribbons, garters, tapes, delicately embroidered voiles, 
laces, embroidered cambrics, woolens, cottons, linens, silks, vel- 
vets, plushes, shawls for the peasants and delicate white silk 
face veils for the Mohammedan women. Although an in- 
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creasing number of the various industries offer opportunities 
to women, 28,360 of the 56,500 industrial women and girls 
are in the textile concerns. Besides these, 30,000 women are 
in the sewing trade, 20,000 in household service and others 
work on tramways or keep the tracks clean with their fagot 
brooms. 

Armed with a propusk from a member of the executive 
committee of the professional unions of all Russia, and aided 
by a splendid interpreter, we visited in June and July, 1918, 
225 of these factories. The greatest number of them were 
textile. The expeditions were marked by far more exciting 
incidents than is the routine factory inspection in America 


" 


The women in one factory were suspicious of us. They cried 
out that we were guvesses who had come to spy upon them 
and steal their bread. Again and again, as we were finishing 
‘our interviews, the women, crowded close about us, would 
wistfully remark that it was bread, not learning, they 
wanted. 

During our two months of factory inspecting we came. to 
understand better the industrial revolt, so closely linked with 
the social, political, economic and religious changes which came 
with appalling suddenness. In a year there has emerged 
from the old archaic, paternalistic, industrial regime a new 
order, so radical, so daring, so idealistic, so modern as to leave 
us, who have been in the midst of the rapid change, still gasp- 
ing with amazement. 

The textile factories, employing so many women, naturally 
claimed our attention first. Many of the large cotton and 
silk factories are like little cities. As many as four thousand 
or even seven thousand men and women work in the great 
shops and live in huge red brick factory barracks, while their 
children play about the yard and attend the factory school un- 
til they are old enough to enter the workrooms. ‘These giant 
factories belong to the industrial order that is passing. The 
new factories employ from three hundred to fifteen hundred 
people. But in the huge, unwieldy ones significant industrial 
improvements are being worked out. 

The factory buildings are for the most part exceptionally 
well built and fireproof. Lighting is excellent and fire 
escapes are adequate. But the ventilation is bad. Russian 
people are prone to keep their windows closed both in summer 
and winter. Large double windows are sealed the year round 
excepting for an occasional small pane, and the air becomes 
distressingly vitiated. This accounts in part for the drowsi- 
ness and listlessness of the workers. We often saw girls curled 
up asleep near their work. 

Standing near the factories themselves, tower the tall red 
brick barracks which house the workers. The barracks sys- 
tem came into being through the necessity of providing living 
quarters for peasants who were brought to the factories from 
villages where they had been wholly dependent on the land- 
lords for their few material necessities of life. A strong 
aversion to this living-in system is rising among employers as 
well as among employes. 

For the most part, the barracks are well built, well lighted 
and heated, but the rooms are small and overcrowded. We 
found families of six and eight in one small room. Where 
there is a still smaller room opening from it, called the “half- 
room,” they may have two or four boarders. For these apart- 
ments they pay fifteen roubles a month. For single men and 
women very large one-room dormitories are set aside in the 
same building on different floors. Three roubles a month 
pays for a sleeping place here. 

The girls’ room is filled with bed benches, two to four 
girls to a bench. A small stand is placed next to the beds 
or built around the walls for personal belongings. In the 
daytime a half dozen huge pillows are piled up neatly at the 
head of the beds. No chairs or other furniture are there to 
make the room comfortable. Around the walls hangs an al- 
most solid row of ikons belonging to the girls. Such‘is the 
home of groups of girls, numbering sometimes as many as 
a hundred. Fifteen roubles a month is allowed for those who 
must live outside the factory. 

In small rooms, provided with crude tables and long 
benches, the workers drink their tea and eat their black 
bread, soup, herring, sour cabbage and kasha. This is the 
chief diet, although potatoes and a cheap meat cutlet may 
be had in times of plenty. Families eat in their own cramped 
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quarters. Usually the food is handled by an “Artel.” A 
bonded representative of the Artel buys for all, being paid 
from four to ten roubles a day by each person. Some idea 
may be gained of the change in the cost of living when we 
realize that formerly from seven to nine roubles a month was 
considered sufficient per person. 

A large, equipped laundry, where the workers may wash 
their clothes, is open several times a week. In addition to the 
school maintained for the children by the management, an- 
other important building in these large places is the bath, 
which with its steaming hot water and showers is open once 
a week and on the eve of special holidays. 

Medical treatment is universal. In one big factory we 
found three hospitals; a maternity hospital, a hospital. for 
men and women, and one for contagious diseases. Here, one 
or two doctors, a staff of half-trained nurses and a dentist 
look after the physical needs of all the workers and their fam- 
ilies. Smaller factories have equipped receiving rooms where 
a nurse is to be found and where the doctor and the dentist 
may see their patients. If hospital service is needed the pa- 
tients are sent to a hospital maintained jointly by many fac- 
tories of the same neighborhood. 

In a very few factories rooms are found for theatricals and 
dancing. In some concerns a limited amount of necessary 
clothing is given free to each worker twice a year. 

We were profoundly interested in the peasant girls who 
form so large a proportion of the labor supply. Their age 
is dificult to estimate, for they mature very early into woman- 
hood. In most of the factories, and even while lying ill in 
the hospital, they wear their white handkerchiefs tied over 
their heads. They give the impression of strength, stolidness, 
roundness and backwardness. “Their faces, when black bread 
is plentiful, are rosy and full. Strong arms and ankles show 
the development from wielding the sickle and hay rake in the 
fields. The band of the full short skirt holds firm a sort of 
plain dressing-sack waist. Their feet, when not bare, are shod 
in knitted slippers,.rubbers, canvas or cloth shoes, ill-shaped 
leather shoes or bark shoes, which are worn over wrapped feet 
and legs. 

All their childhood they have spent working in the fields 
and the factory, with only a short time in school, if any. 
The slack season of work in the factories comes at the har- 
vesting of the crops. “Then the girls leave their noisy looms 
to go back to the country villages which they passionately 
love. These peasant girls are a striking contrast to the slen- 
der, wiry, pale, nervous American factory girls. 

The girls’ knowledge of housekeeping and home-making is 
limited to knowing how to make their clothes, brewing tea and 
cooking kasha and potatoes. At seventeen or eighteen they 
usually marry and add to their factory work the rearing of 
babies. Many of those with whom we talked showed a shy 
desire to learn to read and write, to dress attractively and 
have happy times during their leisure hours. 

A new industrial order is being worked out in these fac- 
tories. Ruthless and rapid as the changes have been and in 
spite of the tremendous losses incurred, great strides have been 
made in social and economic progress. The most fundamental 
change is the right openly to organize. Working people may 
think, talk and act independently and collectively without the 
harrowing fear of betrayal, arrest and imprisonment. More 
than one worker said to us, “All else will come in due time, 
now that we may openly organize.” 

Step by step, dating from the November, 1917, Revolution, 
beginning with the organization of professional unions, a 
comprehensive industrial organization has been evolving which 
is now actually participating in the management of production. 
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The plan of organization is the same for all, varying in details 
as the nature of the industry would necessitate. For all the 
textile factories there is one big professional union. Member- 


ship is compulsory, with 2 per cent of wages required monthly. 


as dues. Each industry is represented in the district soviet. 
The procuring of raw material, fuel and machinery is in the 
hands of the soviet. This body has also the power to close up, 
open new, improve or enlarge factories. 


During the summer months, many of the industries were. 


“nationalized.” Through government decrees, the ownership 
of the factories passed by order of confiscation from personal, 
firm or corporation ownership into-government ownership. A 
committee appointed by the government and the professional 
unions holds them as custodians for the benefit of the workers. 
Sufficient time has not elapsed for the government completely 
to reorganize and control all the industries in Russia, but plans 
are fast being formulated. 


HE: eight-hour day, which came in with the Kerensky 

regime, in place of the formeér ten to twelve-hour work- 
day, is rigidly enforced. The noon recess is one hour or an hour 
and a half. In the middle of the morning and afternoon, 
the workers leave their machines to take fifteen or twenty 
minutes off to drink tea. Instead of the dinner pail or lunch 
basket, we seein the workroom the brass or copper tea pot, 
a glass, a hunk of black bread, and perhaps a little precious 
sugar wrapped up in a scrap of newspaper. 
-. Wages have steadily risen with the cost of food, from a 
rouble a day or less to as high as eight, ten, twelve or even 
fourteen roubles a day minimum wage. Women at child- 
birth are given two months’ rest on pay before birth, and two 
to four after, if they nurse their children. Instead of the 
old way—each person paying 1 per cent of the wage into the 
health fund, 10 per cent of the wage budget is now paid by 
each factory into a general fund, and 4 per cent for unemploy- 
ment benefit. In place of immediate dismissal, two weeks’ 
notice. must be given and one and a half month’s wages paid. 
Dismissal is now decided by a committee. 

The problem of unemployment, due to the demobilization 
of the army, as well as to the unstable condition of industry 
because of lack of raw material and fuel, has been appalling. 
The existing employment bureaus were inadequate. ‘These 
offices were abolished, and a central executive office was or- 
ganized with specialized branches for the various industries. 
Recognizing the fact that both men and women must work 
because of the high cost of living, and in accordance with the 
principle that all should engage in productive work, the labor 
leaders have tried to discourage the displacement of women 
by the returning soldiers. 

In the textile mills we found some hundreds of little girls 
with bare legs and long, braided hair who watch the wind- 
ing of bobbins and spools and even operate some of the ma- 
chines. ‘These children are, by decree, supposed to work only 
if necessity requires it and then only six of the eight hours, 
attending school the remaining time. But in no case did we 
find this order obeyed. No strong sentiment against child 
labor exists, and the reason for this is that there has always 
been an unlimited supply of cheap man labor. Neither is 
there general opposition to night work for women, although 
since the October revolution a few unions have forbidden 
night work to.-women nursing babies. The entire absence 
of rest rooms in Moscow factories is noticeable to any 
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‘the part of the workers to piece-work. 
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one familiar with American factories. A welfare worker i 
an unheard-of being. 4 
- In most of the factories where the committees have gained | 
the controlling power from the former manager, whom they | 
are not yet able to do without, discipline is very lax, the 
cleanliness is not up to the highest standard, and in mane 
cases the output is very leisurely. 

Piece-work was steadily gaining in practice before the 
war. But now a required minimum of output is demanded in — 
most departments with a guaranteed minimum wage. This _ 
makes it really time-work. There is general opposition on — 
In some departments | 
where piece-work ‘still prevails, the contrast in speed of out- | 
put was strikingly noticeable. Moderation is one of the ob- 
vious characteristics of the Russian factories. Men workers © 
are usually preferred to women, and married women to girls, © 
on the ground ‘that steadiness of output is more desirable than - 
rapid. production. fe 

Output is seriously afew by the lack of food. One argu-_ 
ment given by employers and workers alike in favor of time, 
rather than piece-work is lack of physical strength to keep | 
up the pace of a normal output. When we consider that bread — 
is the main diet of the people and that they have been grad- — 
ually reduced from plenty to one-eighth of a pound per day 4 
of black bread, gritty with dirt and husks, we realize how their _ 
strength has been reduced. For three days we worked ina 
district where sunflower seeds were substituted for bread, | 
and where mounted soldiers rode all day to keep down the 
rioting women when bread was again given out. Not infre- 
quently the women with children left their work to take their 
places in the bread line, and when their turn came, after long ; 
hours of waiting, there was no more bread. 

In the candy factories we were told that the girls eat from 


10 to 12 per cent of each pound of the dried fruits with 
-which they work in making candy and of the honey which is 


substituted for sugar in making confections. The workers 
of one tobacco factory bartered ten thousand cigarettes for 
yard cotton material with the workers of a cotton mill. The 
exchange, through the mails, of cigarettes for flour and sugar 
was on a sufficient scale to cause the arrest of a number of 
workmen. 

The work of the unions, with a fat rare exceptions, is 
carried on by men. A ae women are found on the com- 
mittees, but they rarely take an active part. “The reason, 
given by many of the girls themselves, by the men and by the 
firm, is, ““[hey have no education.” | 

The union men are irritated with them because they re- — 
fuse to come to dry lectures and laugh at them when they try 
to discuss their problems in meetings. ‘The men have frankly — 
to admit that they do not know the successful way of dealing 
with their tovarish sisters. ‘The younger women are infinitely 
more interested in knowing how to sew and embroider for 
their trousseaux and in learning to write their names than 
they are in discussing what Karl Marx says about capital and 
labor. A few strong, capable, clever women and girls, how- 
ever, courageously representing the women, are fighting for 
equal pay with men for equal work. They are eager that 
opportunities shall be given women for training in leadership. 
To the active and insistent leadership of a nineteen-year-old 
French-Russian girl, a member of a local control committee, 
is due the equal pay for equal work attained by girls in the 
shoe trade. 
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THE “INSIDES” OF THE CLOCK OF WAR—INTERIOR OF A PENNSYLVANIA MILL 


BETHLEHEM 


NOT OF THE SHEPHERDS 
BUT OF THE STEELMAKERS 


As Sketched By 
“JOSEPH STELLA 


THE NIGHT WATCHMAN 
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ODERN armorers—makers 
of big weapons and muni- 
tions—are the subject of 

these sketches, the third in which the 
artist, himself an Italian-American, 
has endeavored to portray the part 
of the workers, native and foreign 
born alike, in the mustering of 
national effort. 


THE LINK 


THE BLOW 


HEN, after his return from Bethlehem, we asked 
Wy Joseph Stella to draw us a group of steel workers 

—he drew us the picture on the preceding page. 
To draw the men by themselves was to get them out of 
focus, he said—just as to draw a landscape and call tt 
“America” was to get the United States out of focus. . This 
was America; these were Americans. The working team 
in the steel mill is one in which the machine dwarfs the 
human element. How the worker becomes part of it, Stella 
sets out to show in The Link; how the spirit of all the 
smithies still asserts. itself, he tries to catch in The Blow; 
how in the midst of the thunder of modern large-scale 
production, there are thinkers of rather a different sort from 
our old friend of the “Spreading Chestnut. Tree,” he sets 
down in “The Night Watchman.” As a portrayer of Ameri- 
can workers in action, Joseph Stella 1s a trial; but perhaps 
he has done something more important than his actual 
commission for us in thus interpreting what he finds under- 
neath grime and overalls, strikes, labor board findings and 
such like. 


Drawn by Joseph Stella 


THE FURNACEMAN 


OR good or for ill, the flaming revolutionary spirit is 
_d searching the foundations of industry and of govern- 
ment. Its torch may enlighten the world or it may 
kindle a world-wide conflagration. In the interest 
2 ate, it may not be amiss to remind the flaming spirit of 

e danger of such a crude instrument as the torch and the 
obvious superiority of the ‘modern searchlight. 

_ Assuming. that our revolutionary spirit—unquenched and 
unquenchable—has become insofar amenable to reason as to 
replace the torch by the searchlight, may we not hope that 
it will” lend a cooperative ray or two to the. scrutiny of the 
surviving absurdities, the unreduced fortresses in the rear of 
social work? Our political machinery may be faulty and 

‘industrial organization may need overhauling, but what 
anomalies has either industry or government to show com- 
parable to the rare specimens among our hoary social agen- 

cies? We find them everywhere: 
; in congregate city asylums for dependent children, 

_ in unredeemed almshouses and overseers’ relief, 

in county jails full of convicted offenders, 

in prisons where first offenders consort with hardened 

professionals, 

._ in police courts where there is no human sympathy, 

_ in relief agencies which “relieve” without rehabilitation 
or prevention, 

4 in private reformatories exercising public functions, 

in hospitals untouched by the social service idea, 

l in missions whose reliance is upon loaves and fishes. 

Not all of the inviting occasions for revolutionary social 
re construction are to be found in institutions. Some build- 
[ would be emptied of their present inmates by the spirit 
of revolution and the buildings themselves razed, as needlessly 
2a bering the earth. Others however—different in design, 
eautiful in their adaptation to the uses for which they are in- 
itended—would have to be built. Something of this kind is 
implied in all reconstruction. It is surely an abomination 
to rear children of sound mind within the high walls of an 
stitution ; but it is no less an abomination to leave at large, 
(posed to temptation and abuse, those whose intelligence is 
ncapable of development, whose wills cannot be disciplined, 
vhose capacities are not equal to the demands of ordinary 
social life. “The revolutionary spirit throws the penetrating 

archlight on many neglected individuals who should be in 
hos pitals or colonies, and just beyond them, on several times 
; many who should be kept under a public surveillance at 
st as vigilant as that to which many distinguished college 
eachers and social workers have been subjected: e.g., 

The mental defectives—two hundred thousand ‘to two 
million, according to the choice of estimates: 

Consumptives who require segregation or instruction, to 
prevent infection of others or to insure proper care for 

themselves ; ; 

Persistent family deserters, who might be made to work 
under supervision for the support of their families: 

Incorrigible beggars and vagrants, who need discipline 
and training in a useful occupation in shop or on farm ; 
Professional criminals, who keep up an interminable 
' matching of wits with the police. 

mshouse, asylum, jail, prison and police court, beggars, 
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rhe Reconstruction of Social Agencies 
By Edward T. Devine 


irresponsible fathers, invalids and defectives, are very unin- 
teresting, commonplace, tedious subjects. It is far more stimu- 
lating to talk about soviets, shop stewards, social insurance, 
vocational guidance, community service and folk dancing. Per- 
haps it is more profitable. ‘There are clearly two ways for 
individuals to promote social reconstruction. We may turn 
our back deliberately on the obsolete or perverted institutions, 
let the dead bury their dead, and for our part press forward 
down the corridors of time in ever fresh and eager pursuit 
of ringing changes. On the other hand, we may, if our bent 
happens to be in that direction, busy ourselves with social 
wreckage, and this is what institutions and relief agencies 
to a large extent find themselves doing. 

To prevent dependence and crime is, of course, more ‘‘con- 
structive” than to help dependents and criminals, but the in- 
stitutions for the salvage of the victims of misfortune or of 
inherited bad conditions offer at any rate an opportunity for 
reconstructive effort, and the world has just now a new sym- 
pathy for reconstruction and some realization that it is not a 
cataclysmic, but rather a normal and continuing process. 

To social workers reconstruction is no new idea. In indi- 
vidual lives, in family welfare, in environmental conditions, 
this is just what they have long been doing. Family welfare 
and family rehabilitation are phrases which reach towards the 
idea now most fully expressed by the word reconstruction. 

In its narrowest sense of rebuilding, or replacing what some 
disaster has destroyed, and in its largest sense of reorganizing 
the economic, political or social life altogether, reconstruction 
in all its various implications is a familiar and congenial 
conception. It is sufficiently revolutionary for the radical; 
sufficiently reassuring for the conservative. A western-gov- 
ernor who is understood to be politically ambitious recently 
declared that as between autocracy and anarchy he was for 
autocracy. Social workers would have advised him to seek 
a different formula. As between autocracy and anarchy our 
instinct is to remain neutral, both, in deed and in thought. 
As between autocracy and anarchy we would choose democ- 
racy, if it were a political question; constitutionalism, if it were 
an industrial question; and reconstruction, if it became a ques- 
tion of social arrangements. 

This is the very time for charity organization societies, chil- 
dren’s societies, hospitals, all governmental and voluntary 
agencies, to scrutinize with unsparing eye their own activities 
and the results in terms of actual human welfare. From this 
domestic stock-taking they may look with a friendly eye out 
towards all their neighbors whose lands touch theirs, recon- 
sider the boundaries and overlapping claims, the no-man’s 
lands, the unclaimed territories, and bring about a better 
adaptation of resources to recognized needs. Reconstruction 
of social work will thus become an integral and vital part of 
social reconstruction. 

The first essential condition of this is that social agencies 
should themselves become more democratic in organization and 
in spirit. Public charities are still under the blight of petty 
politics. Private charities are still under the autocratic influ- 
ence of dominating personalities, or handicapped by the tim- 
idity of a governing clique, or paralyzed by an amazing com- 
placency of managers and staff. Social agencies on the look- 
out for beams in the eye of industry and government must 
look out for the mote in their own eye. 
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Individuality — 


The Key to Conscious Life Purpose 
By Robert B. Wolf 


MANAGER SPANISH RIVER PULP AND PAPER MILLS, SAULT STE. MARIE, CANADA 


HE present labor unrest is the natural result of 

diverting the creative instinct of the workmen from 

constructive into destructive channels. The re- 

pressive form of most of our industrial organizations 
is responsible for this state of affairs. 

The remedy lies in making our industrial organizations 
democratic so that the workmen will have a voice in the 
determination of working conditions. 

Until we have changed the autocratic character of our 
industries (which really dominate the political situation), it 
will be impossible to have a democratic society. 

By a democratic society I mean that form of social structure 
which encourages and aids the growth of the creative spirit 
in man, expressing itself through the trades and_ professions 
and the organized industries. 

This I do not believe can be accomplished until the execu- 
tive, legislative and judicial functions of the government 
cooperate with the trades and professional associations and 
industrial organizations to give greater opportunity for the 
free expression of individuality. When this is done we will 
have an organization of society based upon respect for the 
individual, which is the only true democracy. 

Not until the workman, however, is conscious of his own 
part in the whole promotion process will he become interested 
in his work and begin to think and to plan how to improve 
the operating conditions. Improvement implies change, but 
no change can come except by expression of creative effort, 
either general or individual. Generic change is the kind 
exhibited by nature in all of her infinite activities, and, as 
modern science has conclusively demonstrated, operates 
always according to exact predetermined law. 

Modern industry, however, while it must, of course, con- 
form to the natural laws inherent in the raw materials, 
is primarily concerned with individual creative effort. Industry 
is artificial and has to do with conditions which do not occur 
spontaneously in nature; in other words, the creative power 
which sustains our civilization and prevents it from reverting 
back to nature resides in the originating, selecting and adapt- 
ing faculty of the human intellect, but—and here is the crux 
of the whole matter—this faculty of mental creativeness is 
not confined to a few individuals who are in charge of our 
industries. It is common to all mankind. Proof of this 
statement lies in the fact that the majority of our industrial 
leaders have risen from the ranks. 


“Teach, Don’t Boss” 


Wuart right have we then to expect a high development of 
productive (creative) effort when we limit the intelligent 
handling of materials and forces to the few who automatically 
claim it as their right to dominate the wills of others, especially 
when their contact with the actual work, because of the 
increasing size of our industrial organizations, is becoming 
constantly more remote? Of course, we must have leaders, 
otherwise there can be no organization; but leading is vastly 


_ 1A paper read at joint meeting of American Economic Association and Amer- 
ican Association for Labor Legislation, Richmond, Va., December, 1918. To 
be published in March issue of American Economic Review. 
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different from driving. ‘Teach, don’t boss,” is a sign w 
see posted in industrial plants quite frequently in these days 
and it is one of the healthy “‘signs” of the times. When ou: 
industrial leaders become our industrial teachers, then wil 
“the will of man” become a constantly increasing factor i 
the universal creative plan. 

Just so long as the majority of workmen are using thei 
brains merely to direct their bodies and are doing work whic 
requires little or no thought, just so long will we havi 
industrial-unrest. Man is not an animal, but a free, self 
determining mental center of consciousness who has th 
power to work with or against the natural law of evolution 
that is, constructively or destructively. If he had not thi 
power, he could not become conscious of the law, for he mus 
know its negative as well as its positive aspect. He can onl: 
learn the negative, however, by a process of trial and error 
Naturally then, without an opportunity of first-hand exper 
imentation in industries, there can be no real intelligent indus 
trial growth. The autocratic industrial methods of Germany 
which caused her notorious lack of inventive spirit, havi 
taught us this. We must not fail to profit by the lesson. 

The short-sighted employer may prevent his employes fron 
using their brains at their work, and, because of this, hol 
their compensation down to a low level. ‘There is no advan 
tage in so doing, however, for the result of the attempt t 
repress individual initiative is simply to deflect creative powe 
into destructive channels. 

This autocratic domination of the wills of the workmen 
by preventing free self-expression, is the cause of practicall: 
all the destructive forces exhibiting themselves in certail 
phases of Bolshevik and I. W. W. movements. ‘The creativ 
process in the individual cannot be suppressed—it can onli 
be deflected (perverted) into useless or, worse still, destructiv 
channels. 

A comparison between the human being and a steam powe 
plant illustrates what I mean. The internal energy of thi 
power plant comes from properly bringing together fuel 
air and water. The energies released from these element 
result in steam pressure, which can be conducted to the cylin 
ders of the engine. If, however, the steam pipe leading t 
the engine becomes plugged, and we continue to feed fue 
into the boilers, we must allow the steam to escape am 
dissipate itself into the surrounding atmosphere. (The wor 
dissipate is significant when applied to men.) If this relie 
be not provided, the accumulated power will build up and thi 
whole plant will explode and destroy itself, and may destroy 
at the same time many other devices that are useful to man 
The employer who closes the avenues to constructive work 
by preventing the employe from consciously expressing hi 
individuality in his day’s work, is no more intelligent than th 
engineer who shuts off the steam valve leading to the engin 
and sits on the safety valve of the boiler. 

Natural laws must always operate, and if disobeyed, de 
struction is sure to follow. Providence gave to man th 
power to work with the natural law or against it, and fo! 
this reason the exact operation of this law had to be prede 
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termined. The great law of evolution, however, is for man’s 
benefit, for nature serves him in proportion to his knowledge 
and intelligent use of her laws. He. could not-increase his 
knowledge of the law, however. if it changed from day to day. 

The higher creative power in man is a mental process, and 
lies in his intelligent adaptation of means to ends. He can- 

"not create matter or force, but once he has learned how nature 

works, by study and conscious observation of the laws under- 
lying natural phenomena, he can tell what must be done in 
order to create combinations of material elements that do not 
occur spontaneously. This is what the horticulturist does. 
He studies nature’s laws in action and then works with them. 
For instance, the wonderful juicy peach of today was literally 
‘created by the specializing faculty of the will of man. An 
uncultivated orchard will revert, however, to its original 
wild state when not attended by man. We are beginning 
to realize through the aid of modern science the truth of the 
world-old proverb that “nature unaided fails.” 

I will give a different illustration from the wood pulp 
industry. A number of years ago the cooks who handled the 
digesters in which the wood chips are disintegrated discovered 
the natural law that, if the strength of the cooking acid was 
‘increased, we could cook in a shorter time. Because of the 

_ careful records kept by our organization, this information, 
which was available to the acid makers, enabled them to recall 
the fact that we were able to make stronger acid in winter 
than we could in summer. From this we saw that, if we 
could create by artificial means the same low temperature in 

our absorbing systems in summer that we had in winter we 

_ would have a uniformly strong acid all the year around. 

As natural laws never change, we, of.course, could prophesy 
what would happen if these temperatures were reduced, but, 
what is more important, we could calculate the size of the 
refrigerating plant needed exactly to reproduce the winter 
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in a number of manufacturing plants with great success, and 
furthermore, it is being done in many instances in cooperation 
with organized labor. Naturally, this insures a democratic 
handling of the situation, for the workmen have a chance, 
through their unions, to have a voice in the determination 
of the manufacturing standards. The great problem in 
industry today is how these organizations can be brought to 
realize that their members will only attain industrial freedom 
and material prosperity when they direct their main energies 


. to the creation of wealth instead of its destruction. 


Capital is simply a medium through which society can.give 
material compensation to the individual for services rendered. 
It is an effect—not a cause. Ex-President Taft in an edi- 
torial in the Philadelphia Public Ledger recently pointed out 
that “Organization of labor has become a recognized institu- 
tion in all the civilized countries of the world. It has come 
to stay; it is full of usefulness, and is necessary to the laborer.” 
This .being the case, is not the employer who opposes the 
movement extremely short-sighted ? 


The Three Divisions of Manufacturing 


A MANUFACTURING industrial unit divides naturally into 
three main division—supply, production and administration. 
For convenience in presenting the subject, I have symbolized 
these divisions on the accompanying diagrams, which are fully 
explanatory in themselves. It will be noted that the main 
function of the administration division is to provide an environ- 
ment in which the greatest possible number of men in the 
production divisions have the very best opportunity to express 
their individual creative power in constructive work. And 
it is the main function of the supply division to provide a 
sufficient quantity of the most suitable materials in order 
that the highest type of organized creative power can be 
developed. 


conditions during the summer months. Because of this 
accumulated knowledge of natural law, we installed a refrig- 
: erating plant which cost us nearly $60,000, and paid for it 
out of the increased earnings in about three months. 
While I could give many other illustrations of a similar 
nature, this illustrates what is meant by the creative power 
_ of the intellect, and how, while man does not create material 
substance, he does create combinations of material substances 
’ which could not exist without the aid of his powers of obser- 
_ vation and selection. 

~ We cannot logically accept the point of view that man’s 
only mission in life is to reproduce his kind, so, obviously, 
his creative power must have another outlet. What other 
outlet can there be than that of mental creativeness, illustrated 
above? 

The more progressive manufacturers are realizing this, 
as indicated by a recent utterance at the Chamber of Com- 
‘merce meeting at Atlantic City by one of the largest employers 
of labor in.the country. What he said was: “I believe that 
that man renders the greatest social service who so cooperates 
‘in the organization of industry as to afford to the largest 
‘number of men the greatest opportunity for self-development 
and the enjoyment by every man of those benefits which his 
own work adds to the wealth of civilization.” 


I am using these illustrations from actual industry to point 
out what seems to me is an obvious fact, namely, that as 
the unit of which the individual plant is composed is the 
man, and the unit of which the large corporation is composed 
is the individual or department plant, so in the natural course 
of evolution the corporations must unite into industrial asso- 
ciations, which reflect their particular kind of creative activity 
in society—society being represented in its organized aspect 
as government. | 

There is this fundamental difference between the industrial 
plant and government, namely, «that, while the administrative 
division of the industrial plant organizes the material sub- 
stances by consciously bringing together raw materials and 
men, the function of the administrative (executive) branch 
of the government is to organize humanity by consciously 
bringing men into contact with industrial organizations. The 
substance of which society is composed is men. Men, how- 
ever, in order to express their particular kind of creativeness, 
naturally associate themselves into varied types of industries, 
so that the industrial aspect of our governmental organization 
should be represented by the legislative or planning function. 

Believing that the principles underlying industrial organ- 
ization can be applied to the organization of political and 
social structure, I am taking the liberty of comparing the func- 
tions of organized industry with what it seems to me can 
become the functions of organized society. In doing this I 
realize that I am trespassing upon economic ground, which, 
as an engineer and manufacturer, I perhaps should know 
enough to keep off. I feel, however, that the principles 
of individuality are universal, and if we are to organize society 
to permit the exercise of freedom, it must be done according 

(Continued on page 624) 


The Way to Industrial Freedom 


‘Tus quotation indicates clearly that industries are begin- 
ning to develop along truly educational lines, which, of course, 
means furnishing men throughout the entire production divi- 
sion with progress records of their own individual operations, 
s well as educating them to a knowledge of the relationship 
of their work to the finished product. This is being done 
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(Continued from page 621) 
to laws which are fundamental and capable of demonstration 
in the world of material things. When we get into the mental 
realms, we must, of course, resort to analogy in order to 
clarify our conceptions and make them practical. 

The first set of diagrams illustrates the principles of indus- 
trial organization, and as they are fully described on the 
cuts, it will be unnecessary to explain them further [P. 622-3]. 

The second set of diagrams, which are also fully described, 
suggests a way of applying the same principles upon which the 
individuality of the industrial organization is built to the 
individuality of the government itself. The titles that have 
been applied to these various headings are, of course, merely 
suggestive and have been chosen because they describe the 
kind of function which it seems to me should be performed 
by the three divisions of government. 

It will be noted that under each of these headings I have 
suggested that representatives of the three aspects of society 
be included. Man, of course, represents the substance of 


which society is composed ; industry (used in its larger sense) 


symbolizes the organization of men under a multiplicity of 
different aspects of creative activity; and government repre- 
sents the organization of society to produce unity of action 
within the nation. ; 

While all three of these aspects of society are included in 
each of the headings, the dominant note in each subdivision 
is indicated by the one which appears at the top. As an aid 
to show the relationships, I have numbered society 1, industry 
2, and man 3, 


The Functions of Government 


Is ir not true that before we can fully secure the initiative 
of the workmen—lI use the word “workmen” in its larger 
sense to include all of humanity—we must conceive of the 
judicial function of the government as primarily adjudging 
merit instead of demerit? I believe its main function should 
be the determination of just rewards for services rendered, 
for if men were working in an environment which gave full 
opportunity for individual self-expression, there would be 
very little destructiveness to punish. 

In order that the courts can function in this way, however, 
the legislative bodies must change their repressive character 
by making laws for aiding industrial development rather 
than laws which hinder. When the industries cease exploiting 
humanity and recognize that the basic reason for their existence 
is to provide the best possible environment for the development 
of mankind, then it will be safe to make the organization of 
industry legitimate. 

Of course, this would not have been a safe thing to do until 
humanity had been organized into the trades and professions. 
What has occurred in Germany is proof of this, for in that 
unfortunate country autocracy captured industry and domi- 
nated it before man himself had learned to organize for his 
own protection. There is no reason for believing that the 
results would have been otherwise in this country if the 
Sherman anti-trust law had not prevented the industrial com- 
binations from forming first. May I suggest that this is 
perhaps the reason for this law, which has now become inopera- 
tive by the action of the government itself when it became 
necessary to marshal-the creative forces of the nation in the 
great war emergency. 

To marshal these forces the government authorities did two 
things: First, they called upon the practical men, the repre- 
sentatives of the workmen, the engineers and scientists, to 
tell them what to do and how to do it. They asked these 
men to build up organizations to direct the industrial opera- 
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tions of the country. Gradually this group of men, whose 
training had made them masters of the material forces, began. 
to accumulate information which enabled them to know what 
the nation’s resources actually were. “They encouraged the 
producers to organize into associations to aid them in making | 
a complete survey of the field of resources and requirements, 
and in this way were able to determine which organizations | 
had the greatest capacity to render service. ‘The legislative 
branch of the government was acting under the direction of | 
these bureaus of industrial leaders for the simple reason that 
it could not act intelligently without them. How can we 
expect to get intelligent legislation in peace times without 
this same cooperation between nationally organized industry | 
and the national legislative body? } 

The second thing the government did was to administer 
the finances of the country in such a way that credit was 
extended to those who were estimated to have the greatest — 
capacity to render service. Without this executive power to 
administer credit where needed, little could be accomplished, 
for it had to be administered for the good of the whole coun- | 
try. Why then isn’t this a necessary peace time executive | 
function also? With the government administration of credit 
for the benefit of society, the interest charges would naturally | 
be made as light as possible in order to reduce the burden, 
and thereby stimulate creative enterprise. 

With legislative cooperation to aid organized industry, and 
judicial assistance to determine just compensation for services | 
that have been rendered by individuals, the executive branch 
of the government could administer credit for the benefit of 
all. Credit capital did not exist until we had associated 
enterprise, and its function is to form a medium through 
which society can measure its indebtedness to the individual — 
for services rendered. It belongs to society and should be 
administered for the benefit of society. 

I wish to state right here that I am not in favor of govern- 
mental domination by any particular political party. My 
personal feeling is that what has been advocated by a certain 
type of political socialism will not, in any way, lead us out 
of our difficulties. I am an individualist, and believe in the 
fullest possible opportunity for individual self-expression, but 
I feel absolutely certain that, as the individuality of the ° 
industrial organization must be developed in order to give 
full opportunity for the development of the individual work- 
man, so must the individuality of the nation be developed if 
we are to give full opportunity for the development of the in- . 
dividual industrial organizations and the individuals of which — 


_ these industrial organizations are composed. 


The law is always the same; namely, that any individual 
center of consciousness expressing life, in order to express’ life 
in its fullness, must be organized so that it is conscious of 
its inner organic unity and of its outer environment; i. e., of 
what is going cn within the organism itself, and of the — 
external effect of its actions. 

The three aspects of individuality, as indicated by the 
diagrams, consist of, first, substance, then substance organized 
under a multiplicity of individualized activities, which perform — 
the special functions to enable the whole to become finally a 
conscious unity for expressing itself in constructive service 
for advancing the welfare of the world. 


Individuality in a League of Nations 


SURELY an association of nations based upon this conception 
of rendering service need not think of a type of international- 
ism which does away with national characteristics. “Those 
groups which logically and naturally should work together 
must form themselves into individual societies or govern- 


i 
ie . 
- ; otherwise, the progress of the human race will not 

individual but generic. The individuality of the nation 
faust be just as carefully and conscientiously developed as the 
individuality of the plant in the larger corporations, or as 
5 the individuality of the department within the plant or the 
man within a department. When each nation realizes that 
its growth in creative power depends upon its cooperation 
with other nations for the welfare of the whole world, the 
attitude of exploitation which has dominated national life 
‘in the past will disappear, for it will be shown that the greater 
‘the service rendered by the nation the greater the reward, 
and that no true growth can come to any individual organism 
that does not recognize this principle, whether the organism 
be a man, an industry, a state or a nation. 

I wish to state that I am offering these suggestions for 
developing national consciousness, fully realizing that the 
‘solution is a problem of gradual evolution and can only be 
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solved successfully when many minds are at work upon it, 
each completing and correcting the other. It is the world-old 
question of the relationship of the individual life to the uni- 
versal life, which, to my mind, will not be solved until we 
understand the principles underlying individuality, that is, 
how the greater life can include the lesser without hindering, 
but aiding its development. 

“The problem is not impossible of solution, however, for 
man is the product of the whole evolutionary movement and 
therefore must contain the essence of it within himself. He is 
destined, therefore, to become conscious of his own part in 
the great plan of cosmic evolution; for it is only as he con- 
sciously reflects the universal life that he can understand its 
meaning. 

A vitalized form of organization and order must therefore 
take the place of the present unorganized state of society if 
man is to develop to the full his latent creative powers. 


| Disciplinary Barracks 
The Experience of a Military Prisoner at Fort Leavenworth 


By Evan Thomas 


N January 14 I was suddenly and unexpectedly dis- 
| charged from the United States Disciplinary Bar- 
racks at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, where I was 
serving a twenty-five-year sentence as a conscien- 
tious objector. The story which follows I tell only because it 
may gain some understanding for a group of men who during 
the war have suffered for lack of it and because it may shed 
some light on our military prison system. 
_ After being court-martialed and sentenced at Fort Riley, 
Kansas, I was taken to the army prison at Fort Leavenworth 
on the night of October 19. A certain amount of mystery is 
attached to the average individual’s idea of prison and, as 
some one put it, a man once he is actually convicted and sen- 
tenced to the penitentiary is almost taboo to the great mass of 
people. There is much truth in this, as even the compara- 
tively short trip from Fort Riley to Fort Leavenworth con- 
vinced me. Six of us, handcuffed in pairs, made that trip 
under the protection of four guards and I shall not easily for- 
get the actual physical shrinking away of some of the people 
in railroad trains and stations. 
_ This was the beginning of three months’ experience with a 
Prison community where the idea of punishment and disci- 
as reigned supreme. I would like to record at the start 
that, except for unavoidable overcrowding, the physical condi- 
ons at the Fort Leavenworth Disciplinary Barracks are fair. 
e clothing, though grotesquely ugly, is sufficient and warm. 
he prison building where the men are actually confined is 
mparatively new and modern, though the inevitable bedbug 
is much i in evidence. 
© The building consists of eight wings built out from a cen- 
al rotunda. Four of these wings, consisting of eight tiers 
of cells and two basements, are used to house the prisoners. 
n other wings are the great dining hall, kitchen, bakery, audi- 
rium, clothing room, bathroom and offices. As the cells are 
uilt back to back down the center of each wing with a wide 
rridor between them and the windows, ventilation is not of 
e best, but there are plenty of windows and the building is 
ight and well heated. Outside of this building but within 
@ great stone walls are the old prison buildings now used 


for shops and offices. ‘The food is very plain and there is 
much complaint about it among the prisoners. 

The burden of prison life as I experienced it, however, was 
not the physical hardships but the unspeakable moral filth 
and vice to which one is constantly exposed. I could not have 
believed many of the things I heard and witnessed at Fort 
Leavenworth had they been reported to me before going 
there. No sexual vice or moral depravity is too low for 
some of the men confined there. The Disciplinary Barracks — 
have been called the ‘‘cess pool for the dregs of the army.” 
But many a fine young soldier whose only offense was to over- 
stay his leave or be the helpless victim of the antiquated mili- 
tary law in this country, has found his way among the “‘dregs’’ 
of the army; and as for the others, the great majority are the 
products of our reform schools, orphan asylums and jails. 
These men are indiscriminately grouped together in the prison. 
It is true that there are two so-called honor wings for prison- 
ers in the Disciplinary Barracks, but I was never able to dis- 
cover just what was necessary to be assigned to these wings. 
The information generally given me by other prisoners was 
that it was necessary to do “some handshaking’”’ first. As a 
matter of fact, as nearly as I was able to learn the power lay 
very largely in the hands of a group of prisoners who, through 
clever politics and the holding of certain important jobs in the 
executive office and elsewhere, were able to control things to 
a large extent. I was told that even in these honor wings 
moral conditions were bad but in the other wings where men 
were indiscriminately alloted, it often happened that diseased 
men were assigned to the same cells with others who had to 
share the same toilet facilities. “The sixth wing, composed 
of eight tiers of open cells, each of which contains three double- 
decked cots and six occupants, is known as the “mad-house’”’ 
by the prisoners. Any thoughtful reading, writing or study 
in this wing is next to impossible. Before going into soli- 
tary confinement as a protest against the severe treatment ac- 
corded to such conscientious objectors as refused to work, I 
spent one day in this wing and the thought of “‘solitary” lost 
much of its dread for me. 

It is certainly possible for the man of wide interests or 
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strong character to live im such surroundings without any 
great degree of moral harm to himself, but for the young, the 
weak, the very immature such conditions are nothing short 
of ruinous. The conversation is confined largely to sex, 
“booze” and the personal daring of the prisoners. No crime 
is too terrible and no feat too desperate for most of these men 
in their talk. The menace of this sort of thing to those whose 
interests are almost entirely within the prison walls is the 
most insidious and destructive thing imaginable. Yet no real 
effort is made by the authorities to group the prisoners so that 
at least some of the men could be spared a great deal of 
temptation. Much more serious is the fact that the prison 
life itself is not calculated to give a man any interests but 
those of the basest sort. Self-government is practically un- 
known at Fort Leavenworth except in the honor wings, 
where I believe the occupants are allowed to elect their own 
orderlies. 

At the Disciplinary Barracks there is a department of 
psychiatry which takes a very careful record of every prison- 
er’s history and this record is faithfully verified by the authori- 
ties through letters and other means of information. But 
once this record is completed and on the files apparently every- 
thing has been done that is required. So far as I was able to 
observe, at least, no really constructive efforts were made to 
relieve the conditions in the wings which I have spoken of, 
where a man of refined sensibilities is often quartered in the 
same double-decked bunk with a degenerate or a moral per- 
vert. 


The Failure of Punishment 


TuHE condition of affairs which I have been attempting to 
describe is greatly aggravated by the fact that the idea of 
punishment and discipline reigns supreme in the prison. Much 
is said in the rules and regulations about the aim of the insti- 
tution being to improve every prisoner and turn each man out 
a better and more useful individual than when he came in. 
That is one of the standing jokes of the prisoners and not 
without reason, for one has only to read the book of rules 
itself to see that the military tradition of punishment and 
discipline is the medicine which is expected to work this great 
transformation. But unfortunately most of the occupants of 
a military prison are there because of their failure or refusal 
to accept this military tradition. They are there because they 
are weak, mentally and morally, or too independent for the 
army or because they object to it on principle. 

So far as I have had experience in life I have yet to ob- 
serve anything more absolutely negative in its purpose and ef- 
fects than this method of discipline. The prisoner who has 
the distinction of having been longest at Fort Leavenworth, 
had only two more days of his sentence to complete when a 
guard called him a vile name, and utterly regardless of the 
inevitable consequences this prisoner knocked the guard down 
with a brick. He has since received several extensions of 
sentence because of other defiant acts. “The ball and chain, 
solitary confinement and all the other repressive measures of 
the prison system have some way not succeeded as yet in 
turning this man out of prison a “‘better man than when he 
came in.’”’ ‘There unquestionably is a criminal element in 
prison that is a menace to society, but depraved or vicious 
as some of these men may be, there is yet some good in every 
one of them and possibilities of truly chivalrous conduct in all 
of them when properly treated. But the ball and chain, the 
iron rule, the cursing and foul threats by guards do not seem 
to bring out the good side of these men. 

Not long before I was released two men were caught fight- 
ing in the corridor of the wing near my cell. These two men 
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were not equally guilty. To go into the details of the cas 
would require more space than I have, but the point I wist 
to bring out is that they both were at once taken to the execu 
tive officer of the prison and in ten minutes were back, sen 
tenced alike, to ten days in the “hole” on bread and water 
The great object of such prison punishment is to break a man 
make him humble, meek and obedient. When this is done tht 
process of making a man of the prisoner seems to be consid 
ered completed. A guard once told me while I was in soli 
tary that when he chained a man up backwards as punish 
ment for talking in solitary, as used to be done, he wa 
generally kind-hearted enough to let the man down if he re 
pented and asked for it in the “right spirit,’ but if the mar 
was too “damned proud to show how much it hurt him hi 
would let him take his medicine.” I mention this because t 
my mind it is typical of the punishment and discipline idea 0 
the prison. Actually what happens in this process of break 
ing is that the prisoner in the great majority of cases is shove 
still further down the scale of degradation and lack of self 
respect. He becomes either flabby or vicious. ‘This is espe 
cially true of such criminal types as need the helpful, sympa 
thetic and human advice and correction of trained men abovw 
everything else. 

The present system of discipline is not concerned with il 
individual nor even with justice, but with the maintenance o 
order. One night in the basement of the seventh wing wher 
I was sleeping two prisoners were whispering and laughing 
together after lights were out. The guard at the head of thi 
wing yelled down the corridor that if this talking was no 
stopped every man in that side of the wing would have to ge 
‘out of bed and stand up for an hour. Nothing could hav 
made the two men who were talking less inclined to sto} 
than such an order, for they immediately sensed that thi 
guard was too lazy to walk down and find out the guilt 
parties. So they continued their fun. The result was tha 
all of us were ordered out of bed and made to stand in ow 
night attire for one hour in front of the doors of our cells 
One prisoner was struck with a club for not standing straight 
Such discipline is an insult to justice, and under it the met 
chafe so that once they see their chance to break out the 
seize it eagerly. 


The Christmas Eve “Riot” 


On CuHristTMAs eve while we were at supper in the grea 
dining hall of the prison, there was some delay in getting 
bread to the men in one part of the hall and there were severa 
shouts of “Bread; I want bread.” The officer of the day i 
charge immediately rang the bell ordering the men to atten 
tion and then declared that if there were any more cries for 
bread every man would be sent from the hall supperless. I 
was Christmas eve and the men were thinking of home. The 
were irritated both by the threat and by the manner in whiel 
it was made. Some one in the middle of the hall called out 
“Pull in your neck.” The officer immediately gave the signa 
for all of us to march out of the hall. Some men rose fron 
their seats, but the majority did not and there were cries o 
“Sit down.” ‘Then suddenly the men saw a chance of defying 
this hated discipline. “The officer stormed for a moment bu 
was howled down. ‘Tin plates began to rattle and then t 
fly across the hall. Pieces of bread and bits of food wen 
shooting towards the ceiling. “Merry Christmas,” “This i 
our party,” “Pull in your neck,” and other cries less printabl 
were shouted at the guards. The usual S, O. S. was sent 
and soon the executive officer and his assistant with numerot 
guards arrived, only to be received by the prisoners with r 
doubled shouts. Finally the commandant himself came, 
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he, too, was yelled ae with joyous and gleeful defiance. 
uring all this time no prisoner left his seat; no guard was at- 
ked; no special ‘hatred was Panthscel, “This is our 
arty,” was the cry which caught the prisoners. Had the 
cer of the day been capable of sensing the spirit of these 
en on that Christmas eve he might have quelled the entire 
isturbance with a good-natured ‘‘Merry Christmas,” and a 
real effort to see that the prisoners got their bread. As it was, 
the men after an hour or more of ‘“‘rough-house” were marched 
gut by armed guards in batches of twenty at a time. The 
Kansas City Star, in reporting this “riot,” said that all that 
was necessary to stop it was for an officer to walk up and 
jown the aisles of the hall, and as most of the men came to 
ittention when the officer passed, the really defiant. prisoners 
jad to do the same because they were afraid not to. “Theo- 
retically this should have happened. Actually it took a com- 
pany of men with rifles to march the men out of that hall. 
The only man punished for this disturbance was a conscientious 
sbjector by the name of Salmon in whose possession certain 
mess fund statistics were discovered. He was suspected of 
trying to agitate for better food and sent down to “solitary” 
us a result. 
_ Some day, and may that day be soon, we will look back 
upon solitary confinement in our prisons with as great a feel- 
ing of repulsion as we now think of the stocks in which cul- 
brits used to be placed. For almost seven weeks I was held 
n solitary confinement at Fort Leavenworth. I mention this 
only because I can therefore give individual testimony as to a 
form of punishment which is without excuse. From Novem- 
er 7 when I first went to “solitary” until December 12 we 
were manacled standing to the bars of our cells nine hours a 
day. Secretary Baker, as is known, ordered this particular 
form of punishment Sbalished =: in all military prisons on De- 
sember 6. The order went into effect six days later. Accord- 
ng to the admission of the order, it had not proved effective 
n the case of political prisoners. In other words, it had not 
actually succeeded in breaking these men, physically and moral- 
y, to such an extent that they would surrender their princi- 
ples—another admission of the negative idea at the base of our 
srison disicipline. 
So the manacles are abolished, but “‘solitary” is not. If the 
reader wants some idea of what solitary confinement is like, 
let him seek out a closet about 5 by 9 and let him remove 
everything except three blankets. Then if he will-cut a 
space at the top of the door about nine inches wide and an- 
ther at the bottom of the same dimensions he will have a fair 
luplicate of the solitary cells at Fort Leavenworth. When 
the door is shut there is just light enough to see the outlines 
of the cell. The walls of the closet should be of brick and 
n the crevices between the bricks bedbugs should be planted. 
Dtherwise the cells are perfectly sanitary, containing running 
water with a wash basin and toilet. During my first ten 
lays I was not allowed a tooth brush or comb, but these were 
ifterwards furnished. Once a week the prisoner in solitary 
sonfinement is permitted a bath and a change of underwear. 
it is perfectly possible and often happens that the prisoner 
never leaves his cell except for this bath. Bread and water 
ir, when on full diet, as is the case every alternate two weeks, 
neals are brought to him. ‘The most unsocial of men will dis- 
over how much of a social being man is if he will undergo 
olitary confinement for a short time. 
_ The conscientious objector endured “‘solitary” for the sake 
of, his principles. It was his fight—his trenches, so to speak 
—and that made it easy and saved him from some of its worst 


angers. But as punishment—and now that manacling is 
bolished, “solitary” has become a more favorite punishment 
‘ 
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than before at Fort Leavenworth—it is utterly without ex- 
cuse. If we want to do all in our power to deprave and 
degrade prisoners, let us by all means continue “solitary.”” 
Shut yourself up in your closet for two hours some day and 
try it! 

A striking instance of the slavish adherence to rule at Fort 
Leavenworth was the sentencing of certain Seventh Day Ad- 
ventists to solitary confinement because they would not work 
for half a day on Saturday—their Sabbath—though they 
offered to work all day Sunday to make up for it. Some of 
these Adventists were sentenced two or three times to this 
severe punishment before an order finally came through from 
Washington permitting them to work on Sunday in place of 
Saturday. It is hardly necessary to say that underneath the 
hard shell of this system of punishment and suppression are 
to be found the most corrupt and insidious methods of evasion 
and escape—methods which no rules book can possibly get at 
because rules are not fluid enough to touch them. 

The striking inefficiency of this rigid militarism in prison is 


another proof of its utter failure to be constructive. The 
population of the prison on January 14 was over 3,400.' 
Labor of all sorts was therefore available in abundance. Con- 


nected with the Disciplinary Barracks is a farm colony con- 
sisting of large greenhouses, many acres of land, a good dairy 
and poultry farm. ‘The prisoners furnished the labor for this. 
In addition there are brick kilns and stone crushers in the 
stockade. Yet the prison is far from being self-supporting 
and this in spite of the fact that no vocational work is done 
to amount to anything. Criticism is all too easy and it is 
with no harsh feelings about any official of the Fort Leaven- 
worth Disciplinary Barracks that I state these facts. Per- 
sonally I attribute much of the obvious inefficiency of that 
institution more to the traditional military idea of punish- 
ment and discipline than to any individual or group of indi- 
viduals. This utterly negative method seems to be ingrained 
in the prison’s system. In any case the fact remains that a 
very small percentage of the prisoners at Fort Leavenworth 
are actually learning and mastering trades today. 


Delay in the Prison Mails 


In any truly disciplined order of society the responsibilities 
must be mutual. A peculiarly irritating failure in this re- 
spect at Fort Leavenworth is the mail service. When one is 
permitted to write only one letter a week and when practically 
the only access to the outside world depends on one’s mail, 
long delay becomes a really serious matter. Yet it often 
took as much as three weeks for letters to arrive at their 
destination. The incoming mail was fairly prompt, but an 
instance of what frequently happened is shown by the fact 
that a letter written by me on December 9 reached its desti- 
nation in Baltimore January 6! “Two of my letters never 
arrived at all. This failure to meet their responsibility on 
the part of the authorities has a serious influence on the 
prisoner, who is only too ready to believe that those in charge 
of him are his worst enemies and despise him as he hates 
them. This feeling is further aggravated by the rule mak- 
ing it impossible for men to write facts which may create an 
unfavorable impression about the institution. One of the 
first prison reforms should be the ending of this enforced 
secrecy. For instance, when I wanted to write the authorities 
in Washington complaining of the treatment of the Russian 
Molakans I was denied permission to do so. 

One of the most damaging personal testimonies to be had 
at Fort Leavenworth is that of Clark Getts, a graduate of the 
University of Wisconsin and the Columbia Law School. 
Getts was able to ‘‘underground” certain letters to friends in 
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Chicago and elsewhere about the treatment of the conscien- 
tious objectors in solitary confinement. Communication 
through the proper channels was impossible. The action of 
Getts was discovered by the authorities and he was punished 
by “fourteen days in solitary confinement, on bread and water, 
nine hours standing a day.” Towards the end of his sen- 
tence the medical examiner one afternoon ordered him re- 
moved from his solitary cell to what the prisoners call the 
“nut” ward in the hospital. The reason given for this order 
was that the prisoner was “‘too cheerful and facetious” for one 
undergoing such punishment. ‘Therefore his sanity was ques- 
tioned. For almost three weeks he was kept in the ward for 
feebleminded, where he was supposed to be held for observa- 
tion. But the fact was that the inspecting physician passed 
by him on his daily rounds without ever saying a word until 
the inevitable day of reckoning came. News finally reached 
Getts’ relatives and friends on the outside, and such pressure 
was brought to bear that he was suddenly examined, found 
sane and reported back for duty. The shocking part of this 
story of Getts is the condition of the ward in which he was 
kept. The other men in it were feebleminded or sexually de- 
praved. In charge of them were other prisoners who acted as 
orderlies and nurses. “These prisoners took advantage of their 
authority to bully, abuse and actually beat their silly patients. 
They deliberately tempted them to vice, called them the most 
obscene names and exploited their positions of authority for 
all they were worth. “Thus men who were supposed to be 
under observation for insanity and who needed the best care 
possible were pushed still further down into the mire. 

It is my belief that at the bottom of all that I have been 
trying to tell, lies not the dishonesty or cruelty of individual 
officials but a state of mind shared largely by us all, even 
prisoners: themselves oftentimes, viz., the idea that the con- 
vict is something apart, something taboo, a person who has 
forfeited all the rights of normal human beings, and with 
this idea goes that of punishment, the ingrained belief that the 
only way to deal with viciousness or wrongdoing is to keep 
the big stick constantly at hand. ‘This certainly is the theory 
of our prisons if one is to judge from the products of our 
reform schools and jails whom I met at a Fort Leavenworth. 
These men very largely had grown up with no other idea of 
life than that of the big stick. Put one of these prisoners in 
authority over others and in the majority of cases he can be 
more dictatorial: and cruel than any guard. ‘The supposition 
is that to make this outcast—the prisoner—bow to authority 
will make a man of him. 

Prison reform is no easy matter. It must be the work of 
devoted and expertly trained men and women. Sentimental- 
ism can play no part in it and certainly discipline, properly 
understood, will always have its place, but it will be disci- 
pline in which mutual responsibility, human sympathy and 
understanding will replace autocracy and indifference to the 
individual and personal element at stake. It is, perhaps, 
only fair te say that with the arrival of Major Adler at 
‘Fort Leavenworth at the beginning of this year certain very 
important reforms have been started. But it is going to be 
a long, uphill fight which will require the enlightened sup- 
port of the public if prisons are ever to cease being a degrad- 
ing influence in the prisoner’s life to say nothing of becoming 
the constructive help that they should be and can be. 


The Case of a Conscientious Objector 


I HAVE spoken of actual prison conditions at Fort Leaven- 
worth. I cannot stop without speaking of the conscientious 
objectors, over 200 of whom are still confined there. Per- 
haps the best way of explaining the point of view of some of 
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these men is to give something of my own personal experience | 
as a conscientious objector. . 
I was drafted on April 30, 1918, and reported at Ca 
Upton, where from the first I refused to be a soldier. 
though refusing both noncombatant and alternate service inj) 
the form of farm furloughs, I was not court-martialed for: 
my refusal until October. In the meantime I was one of a} 
group of conscientious objectors, segregated first at Camp Ups | 
ton, then at Fort Leavenworth and finally at Fort Riley, | 
Kansas. During all this time we were kept technically as} 
soldiers, formed into a company known as Company A, First 
Casual Batallion, expected to prepare our own food and take 
care of our immediate surroundings under the direction of | 
numerous noncommissioned officers. Some of us finally re= | 
fused to prepare even our own food because we felt that in | 
our cases the policy of the War Department was resulting in | 
making real slackers of us. If we were going to be soldiers | 
we would have preferred being real soldiers. To be kept 
practically idle in the army we felt was neither fair to us nor } 
to the other soldiers and was causing misunderstanding. We | 
were kept in this false position at Fort Riley during August 
when the refusal of some of us to prepare our own food and | 
finally even to eat brought matters to a head. | 


The Wearing-Down Process” | 


I HAVE no wish here to consider the many accusations made | 
against the conscientious objector nor go into the reasons for 
their stand against conscription. I was ultimately classed as” 
a political objector and my objection was against all war. 
But I do wish to make as clear as possible the point of view | 
of some of us who have taken extreme stands with respect to 
work under military authority. We recognized that the gov- | 
ernment certainly had a right to punish men who refused to | 
obey the selective draft. We felt that it was honorable to ask a 
man to take his choice between being shot and being a soldier, — 
or between going to prison and being a soldier. But it was 
neither honorable nor just for the government to attempt to 
force men by a long process of wearing down to recognize 
the military. Yet for months some of us, who steadily re-_ 
fused all service under military conscription, were kept in 
military camps where our position was misrepresented and 
absurd complications repeatedly arose. From the day he was 
drafted until he was released from prison the conscientious 
objector in America has been kept under the military. The 
refusal of men to serve the military organization even in 
prison may sound fanatical, but the tremendous sincerity with — 
which it is held is shown by the fact that today some thirty 
of these men, who refused all work, are still confined in the 
Fort Leavenworth Post Guard House, where they were re- | 
moved on December 26, some of them after more than nine 
weeks of continual solitary confinement, where they slept 
either on the floor or on a board, every alternate two weeks 
being spent on a diet of bread and water, and until Decem- 
ber 12 they were shackled standing to the bars of their cells 
for nine hours a day. “The devotion to principle of these men 
is proved by the fact that three or four days of this treatment 
was generally enough to break the merely stubborn or dis- 
gruntled prisoner. Had the problem of punishing these — 
men been kept in the hands of the civil authorities, as has 
been the case in England, much trouble might have been pre- 
vented. 

In the case of six Russians belonging to a religious sect 
called Molokans, this insistence upon keeping them under the 
military has worked great hardships. “These men, who came 
from a communistic sort of Tolstoyan non-resistant sect which 
has settled in Arizona, refused even to register. For this they 
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berved eleven months in prison and then were taken to Fort 
Riley, Kansas, and turned over to the military authorities. 
As they are strict vegetarians, they suffered for lack of food. 
After almost a week of starvation diet they finally obtained 
leave to cook their own food. But they steadfastly refused 
all service and in the course of time were taken to the guard- 
house for this where once again they practically starved for 
over a week before they obtained food they could eat. Finally 
they were sent to Fort Leavenworth with sentences of twenty- 
five years. [hese men had consistently and steadfastly re- 
fused to serve the military organization. True to their prin- 
ciples they refused at the Disciplinary Barracks as well. For 
this two of them were beaten with clubs and then sent to 
solitary confinement where they remained for over nine weeks. 
Because of the treatment accorded such men, whom we knew 
to be suffering solely for conscience’ sake, some of us who had 
been working under the prison authorities decided that, as a 
protest, we too would refuse to work and take our place in 
solitary confinement. 

The recent order releasing 113 conscientious objectors did 
not include these “absolutists,’ of whom there are about 30, 
nor some 200 others who are working. These men are those 
whom the Board of Inquiry, appointed by the War Depart- 
ment, originally declared as “insincere” or who, though classed 
originally as sincere and offered farm furloughs, refused all 
service even on farms because of their objection to conscrip- 
tion. Those released were men who would have taken farm 
furloughs had they been given them. According to the War 
Department statement as published in some newspapers on 
January 23, all of the conscientious objectors retained in 
prison are now technically classed as “insincere” because their 
opposition is not merely to all war but to this particular war 
or to conscription. Yet their very presence at Fort Leaven- 
worth is proof positive of their sincerity, as practically all 
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of them could have had safe and comparatively easy jobs in 
the army had they merely wanted to save their own skins. 
Among them are men who have given themselves without 
stint to the service of humanity but who feel that the freedom 
of the futute rests on the abolition of conscription by the 
state. One of them, Howard Moore, recently awarded a 
Carnegie hero medal, while a patient in the base hospital 
at Fort Riley during the influenza epidemic volunteered his 
services to the captain in charge of the ward, and when he 
became stronger took over the entire work of the ward master, 
who in the meantime had fallen ill. For three weeks he 
worked night and day for the:relief of other men, but then 
had to return to the guard-house because, while he was eager 
to serve individuals in the hospital, he would not become a 
regular soldier in the medical corps and thus subscribe to a 
military conscription act he did not believe in. Why should 
such men, whose only offense is their loyalty to conviction or 
opinion, be kept in prison? 

I was released though I too refused all service under con- 
scription. I even refused to work at Fort Leavenworth for 
seven weeks. Yet men who worked steadily in prison, doing 
their best to help in constructive ways, are still kept in con- 
finement. Such discrimination on the part of the War 
Department is manifestly unjust. If the conscientious objec- 
tors now in prison are insincere, I am insincere. My chance 
freedom, which seems to have come to me through some 
technical error in my court-martial, I desire to devote to the 
release of political prisoners, who I believe are always a greater 
danger to a government inside of prison than outside, and to 
the radical reform of our prison systems. I believe the time 
will come when the present idea of “prison” will be abolished 
altogether, to be replaced by hospitals and asylums under the 
direction of trained experts, whose aim it will be not to 
suppress men but to correct and re-educate them. 


eee LITTLE CART 


Chinese, XVIIth Century (Concerning Refugees from the 
Manchu Invasion) 
Translated by A. Waley 


HE little cart jolting and banging through the yellow haze of dusk, 
The man pushing behind, the woman pulling in front. 
They have left the city and do not know where to go. 
“Green, green, those elm-trees’ leaves; they will cure my hunger, 
If only we could find some quiet place and sup on them together.” 


The wind has flattened the yellow mother-wort ; 

Above it in the distance they see the walls of a house. 

“There surely must be people living who’ll give you something to eat.” 

They tap at the door, but no one comes; they look in, but the kitchen is empty. 
They stand hesitating in the lonely road and their tears fall like rain. 


An Evening with Babushka 


By Graham Taylor 


66 ABUSHKA! BABUSHKA!” greeted Catherine 
Breshkovsky, the little grandmother and the vet- 
eran heroine of the Russian revolution, as she 
alighted at Chicago from: the Pacific Coast Lim- 

ited last week. She had heard this affectionate greeting 

wherever she had gone, ever since she started homeward from 
her Siberian exile a year ago. At Chicago a little crowd of 
her big, scattered family awaited her arrival—Russians and 

Jews from Russia, Czechoslovaks, Bohemian Americans, Poles 

and old American friends of hers and of the Russians. 

Here she was again in the same room at Hull-House whence 
she left us for Russia fourteen years ago. Despite the bur- 
den of her seventy-five years and the weight of the last dec- 
ade of her thirty-three years of imprisonment and exile, she 
has aged little in appearance. Except for indistinct hearing 
and for an English -somewhat more broken through disuse, 
she looks to be her old self. “The same alternation of fiery 
energy and reflective repose characterizes her manner and 
speech, as. the shadows of the present gather over. her tragic 
memories of the past, and the hopes of the future of her 
people, for whom she has suffered so much and whom she 
loves better than life, bring the flash of the eye and illumi- 
nation of countenance. 

Here, too, were most of her Chicago friends who had 
begged her not to return to Russia, but who had bidden her 
a sorrowful good-bye when she started back to her mar- 
tyrdom, as she replied, ““Why does it matter what befalls 
one more poor old Russian woman when her people are per- 
ishing under: oppression?” What these friends feared did 
happen—imprisonment in the fortress of St. Peter and St. 
Paul, and exile all these years far north in Siberia. As we 
sat around the dinner table with her she said, “Ask me ques- 
tions.” We did, and her answers came quicker in thought 
than in speech, while she struggled to recover a forgotten 
word or a lost phrase. 

First of all, ‘““How did the news of the revolution reach you 
. in Siberia?’ we asked. Thus she started her story: ~“‘A tele- 
gram to’ the keeper came March 4, ‘Set them free and assist 
their return.’ At every village through which our sleds 
passed they cried, ‘Free! The village is: free!’ Messages 
preceded our railway train. Crowds gathered at every. sta- 
tion to meet us, crying, ‘We are free! No more police. No 
- more spies. Only the landlords and the capitalists were 
mute.” 

“What did the liberated people do to their oppressors and 
jailers?”’ Quietly she replied, ‘“No one was killed. The peo- 
ple did not think of revenge. Everyone was so eager to help 
along the new revolutionary order. When we left Siberia 
we did not even say good-bye to our keepers. We forgot what 
was done to us. Our people were very gentle, when you 
think how suddenly and completely they got the upper hand 
after all they had suffered for so many years from govern- 
ment officials. And the Germans, too, acted as though they 
were our rulers.” 

Then her tone and expression changed as she described 
the more disturbed conditions in the towns and industrial cen- 
ters. When factions divided the people and rioting began, 
she was taunted by enemies of the revolution, who said, ‘“Now 
you see how you have inspired your people to mischief.” “Not 

* she replied, “most of us were in Siberia or in prison. 

You landlords and priests and employers had the people 

under your training.” But her eye gleamed again as she told 

us, “The young people and the students were loyal and active, 

_though their uneducated parents were afraid, having no spir- 

itual life. Kerensky was the champion of all the people. 
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He was devoted to them to the last and may come to pow 
again.” 

“Don’t blame the Russian people,” she pleaded. “Th 
have been kept in ignorance and many of them in degrada} 
tion by the bureaucrats. ‘They were never given a chance t 
take part in politics. “The few who were given the ra 
chance to learn to read have had little reading within their} 
reach. Do not compare our people with yours as they were} 
after the Civil War or now. Our Russian people were freed | 
all at once. They just felt like stopping what they had been} 
compelled to' do. If not able to help us, do not ona 

» a 
us. 

“What can America do-to help Russia?” 
she answered: 


To this question | i 
“Russia needs any and every help you can} 
offer. My people have nearly lost their all. The land has: 
become like a desert. Only few and small industries remain, | 
Communication has been destroyed. ‘The newspapers have been 
suppressed, except the Bolshevik press.” A Menshevik pa-| 
per dated last July was shown to her. But she persisted in | 
claiming that the Bolsheviki were ‘‘a handful,” dominating | 
the vast majority. ‘More of the people were with them at | 
first when they were promised land, bread and the things they 
desperately needed. But they are falling away now. Bol- 
shevism cannot last long.” This she said when Maxim Gorky 
was quoted as claiming one-fifth of the people as for it. To 
others earlier she had said, “Bolshevism is not a theory, it is 
a behavior.” She had also said, “You in America confuse 

the Bolsheviki and the Socialists. You do not understand us. 
Bolshevism is a mode of action, while Socialism is a science, a 
theory, a belief, a social order. Under the Kerensky govern- 

ment I walked the streets a free woman. When the Bolshe- 

viki came, I had to hide like a mouse in the cellars. But I 

have been used to that.’”” Now she added, “You are all well 

disposed like your great President Wilson; but you are not 

practical, because you do not understand us and our situation. 

If only you Americans would help us practically, nothing” 
would be refused your specialists in industry, railways and~ 
agriculture. If you come for greed only, or to give power 
to our enemies, you will not be welcomed. I am in America ~ 
to tell you of conditions in Russia and to ask your help to pro~ § 
tect, care for and educate our four million orphan children.” 

When the questions turned to the political situation and in- 
quiries followed as to what the United States government could — 
do to help, her replies disclosed how much she had failed to 
learn of the events and changes transpiring within the past six — 
months while she was in the friendlier Ural regions, remote 
from the great centers, and while she tarried in Japan. And 
this must be borne in mind in judging her statements. “If left 
alone, the Russian people may be subjugated again,” she be- 
gan. ‘““The Germans and Japanese covet some of our terri- 
tory and resources. "The Czechoslovaks are our protectors. 
American troops—one hundred thousand of them—could as- 
sure the free assemblage of a national constitutional assembly, 
representing not a small part of the people, as the Bolsheviki 
do, but all the people of Russia, organized in the zemstvos 
rather than the soviets. We need this help to make possible 
a union of all Russia and to protect the assembly from the 
interference of the Bolsheviki and the bureaucrats. If no help 
is given us, it will be a calamity from which Russia not only 
but all the world will suffer.” 

And then the motherly old heroine of a great people arose, 
crossed the room and settled down dreamily in a chair by 
herself to listen, with a faraway look in her eyes, to the som- 
ber tones of a ’cello, but soon to be surrounded by a group 
of her grown-up Russian children. 


_ - AMERICAN WOMEN IN RUSSIA 


HE article by Clara Taylor on page 612 serves to 
draw attention to some unusual activities of Ameri- 
can social workers in Russia before, during and since 
the last revolution. Ambassador Francis, who not 
long ago advised against sending women to Russia while con- 
ditions were so unsettled, has changed his opinion in view of 
the concrete achievements, especially of Y. W. C. A. workers 
in various centers of that country. Just now the Overseas 
Committee of the War Work Council of the Y. W. C. A. is 
seeking qualified workers to go out there. By the end of Feb- 
ruary the association hopes to have sixteen secretaries in Rus- 
ia, and during the spring it intends to send another group of 
fen or more by the way of Vladivostok. It has found re- 
eruiting work for Russia far more difficult than for France, 
because of the necessarily greater deprivations and risks. 

The work in Petrograd, Moscow, Samara and Kief had to 
be given up last September ‘when the Bolshevik government 
ordered all foreigners out of the country. Russian women, 
however, are keeping these centers open until it may be pos- 
sible for Americans to return. ‘The only branch open in 
Russia now is at Archangel, under the direct protection of 
the American troops. Here work, obviously, is almost ex- 
clusively for the soldiers. 

_ The Russian activity of the Y. W. C. A. had very small be- 
nnings in April, 1917, when, in response to a request by 
representative Russian women, two secretaries set out for 
Petrograd. In ashort time they had procured a building and 
urniture and, in spite of street barricades and guns pounding 
to the Winter Palace but four blocks away, held their first 
tings. From a report about their doings we quote: 


_ The thing at which the Russians marveled most was how two 
ericans poorly equipped with the language could get so many 
1s to come to that building. Even during the rioting and terror- 
zing which followed the opening, the girls came to the association. 
"he class attendance dropped off during the worst days, but before 
e city could be said to be quiet, the girls were back, and work 
seemed hardly to have been interrupted. The appeal "of greatest 
weight with Russian girls is educational. Instruction, whether in 
kkeeping, arithmetic, stenography, French or English, need not 
sugar-coated to attract them. 
Soon after the opening in Petrograd, the gymnasium classes had 
a regular attendance of 224 girls from stores and factories and 
additional number who came in to see the moving pictures given 
m certain nights. There is, however, one sad drawback to the 
ymnasium in Russia at present. When one girl was asked why 
e dropped out of the class, she replied, “Oh, I like it very much, 
it it makes me so hungry, and we have so little to eat at home.” 


This was only the beginning of a far more varied activity. 
. W. C. A. workers took part in an agricultural demonstra- 
jon trip that traveled over the Volga river, giving home econ- 
ics exhibitions in which the primitive copper pots, wooden 
ns, ladles, brass mortars, brick clay jars and jugs of the 
asantry figured as prominently as modern meat choppers, 
beaters, washboards and kerosene stoves. A recreation 
er took charge of the children on the river bank, while 
others and fathers attended these demonstrations and lec- 
ures on gardening, orcharding and the care of babies. ‘“‘Usu- 
y,” they wrote, “there were about sixty children in a group, 
ry attractive in their little aprons and white kerchiefs, most 
them barefooted.” Contrary to all predictions, the women 
re eager for help, and the American lecturers often had to 


AMERICA OVERSEAS 


—‘To Organize the Friendship of the World’’ 


explain exactly how the teaching of domestic science was or- 
ganized in the schools of this country. Apart from its im- 
mediate educational value, this Volga trip was of service in 
proving to Russian women that America had not withdrawn 
from them all sympathy with their struggles but was still 
willing in this unstable time to help them however and wher- 
ever that might be possible. The appreciation of the Rus- 


CATHERINE BRESHKOVSKY AT 75 


From a snapshot taken at Tokio, Japan, where Mme. 
Breshkousky was a guest for a month of the Y.W.C.A., 
while the American State Department was making up 


its mind about admitting her to the United States. She 
took part in the Y. W. C. A. activities and made friends 
right and left, as she has done throughout her long life 
of service. On the back of the photograph she wrote: 
“This old lady remains with you, dear inhabitants of 
the Y. W.C. A. house, and never shall be out, for she 
loves you.” 
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sians was shown in the demand for more lectures and, in one 
town at least, for the organization of a full high school course 
in household science. 

An American familiar with the work of these women writes: 
“Tf twenty secretaries were just to be there, it would be worth 
the money. It would be representative of our belief in Rus- 
slasw: 


FOR A SERBIAN CORNELL 
CONOMIC and political conditions in Serbia are still 


so confused that American agencies interested in the re- 
habilitation of that unfortunate yet valiant country have not 
as yet formulated definite plans of assistance on a commensu- 
rate scale. 
ately to found an orphanage at Belgrade to care for about 
one hundred war orphans and will send a unit and supplies 
in the near future. Of course, the committee realizes that 
this is only a beginning and that far greater efforts will be 
necessary. The Central Relief Committee of Belgrade dur- 
ing the summer tried to establish orphanages but could not 
proceed because then it was impossible to obtain the most ele- 
mentary necessaries within the country. At that time (Au- 
gust) it was reported that over eight thousand persons in 
Belgrade alone depended absolutely on charity, and that about 
three thousand children between three and ten years of age 
would have to be entirely supported by philanthropic agen- 
cies financed from without the country. 

The main rallying point, now that it is possible to start 
on a real program of reconstruction, is agriculture. ‘This is 
not only the principal livelihood of the people, 85 per cent of 
whom are farmers; but they had in the years before the war 
made wonderful strides in the introduction of cooperative 
methods and in increasing productivity to a very high point. 
More agricultural education is needed; and a recent appeal 
from Serbia to the United States suggests that, while the 
British have already contributed magnificently to the medical 
and hygienic improvement of the country and will no doubt 
do more in that direction, the American contribution towards 
its reconstruction may well center around the creation of an 
agricultural college and the building up of an extension sys- 
tem. A law was passed in 1905 by the Serbian parliament au- 
thorizing the government to establish an agricultural faculty at 
Belgrade University; but the expenditure at that time was 
thought prohibitive, and dissension arose on vital points. 


THE SERBIAN EXILES’ RETURN 
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The Serbian Relief Committee intends immedi-. 
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Funds collected later on for the same purpose from the pro4 
ceeds of the state lottery were, in common with all the re} 
sources of the state, spent in the military defense of 
country. 

Serbia already has a system of agricultural experiment sta‘ 


These nurseries provided the peasants with fruit trees andj 
grafted vines of good varieties and formed the centers for aj 
lively propaganda of up-to-date agricultural methods. Here} 
seeds were produced for wide distribution; and some of them 
included experiments in the improvement of livestock among’ 
their operations. Short courses, especially well adapted to) 
youth, visits of inspection, not unlike those of county agents) 
in America, and various undertakings answering the various! 
needs in specific districts also were Slowly taking root when 
the war broke out. The restoration of these nurseries will 
be one of the first tasks of rural restoration. 4 

The establishment of rural high schools, culminating in} 
the creation of a fully equipped college with a large farm and) 
laboratories, with sections for forestry and agricultural engi- 
neering as well as agriculture proper, and the graduation in 
them of teachers who will form the pioneers for progressive 
methods throughout the country, gradually supplanting the 
primitive cultivation still too widely in vogue, are named by 
the Serbian experts as tasks in which the genius of America| 
is most likely to find a congenial sphere of remarkable use-| 
fulness. 


THE FAMINE RELIEF BILL : 


T last Congress has passed the hundred- million-dollar 
bill that enables Herbert C. Hoover to start on his job 
of fighting “Bolshevism” in the only way in which it can be 
fought—by feeding the starving masses of eastern Europe and. 
thus reducing the popular support of merely disruptive ang 
destructive political movements. ‘The discussions, both - 
the House and in the Senate, which accompanied the a 
of the bill, are quite among the worst specimens of congres- 
sional procedure of recent times. For every hour spent in 
deliberation of the actual merits of the project, eight or ten 
were spent in mere vituperation. ‘The motives, both of the 
President and of Mr. Hoover, were not only questioned but 
misrepresented. “Thus, the expenditure of this admittedly 
large sum was described by Senator Sherman as a “‘campaign 
fund for the President as a candidate for chairman of the 
peace league of the world;” and it was even suggested that 
large quantities of food were to be taken out of the country 
for no other purpose than that of artificially maintaining i 
prices for the American consumer. 

In the meantime, the Allied Supreme Council of Supplif 
and Relief at a meeting on January 20, over which Mr. 
Hoover presided, found itself obliged, after deliberation, to 
extend still further its preliminary organization for the sur- 
vey of the situation and adopted a recommendation that 
interallied relief commissions be appointed for Trieste, Buch- 
arest and Constantinople as well as the cities in Austria, 
Poland and Germany where the agents of the council are 
already at work. It was further decided to ask Marshal 
Foch to take immediate measures under the armistice to secure 
the transportation of foodstuffs through Danzig to ‘Poland@ 
to obligate Germany to feed the Russian prisoners in Germany ; 
and to provision Finland. 

A steamer for Trieste has just left New York, or vill 
leave shortly, with a cargo of 6,300 tons of fats and 700 tons 
of condensed milk, destined for the Czechoslovak republic. 
These are the substances chiefly needed there. Contrary to 
the assumption that the appropriation demanded of Congress 
is an exceedingly lavish one, is the considered statement of 
the Supreme Council of Supply and Relief, after a three 
days’ conference on the preliminary reports, that the ied 
of the liberated nations, from Belgium to Poland and Ar 
menia, until next harvest could not be accomplished at an 
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PEEPING INTO A WORLD OF SUNSHINE AND LOVE 
These five French babies are at a convalescent home at Samoens in the Alps, where 


mothers and children are taken from Paris to secure the benefits of the mountain air. 
home is staffed by English and American Friends and has revealed many tragic stories. 


4 


expenditure of less than $400,000,000. Not only the United 
States but all the Allied countries have been asked to make 
such ‘sacrifices as they can. The Supreme Council, further, 
on January 22, has undertaken responsibility for the pro- 
visioning of Beiecrland which, of course, is able to pay for 
what it gets, by means of licenses for export from the United 
States of specified quantities of cereals and other products. 
Altogether, it is believed that the relative share of the United 
States in the trade of provisioning the world will be very 
great and will lead to still further flow of gold into her 
treasury or an equivalent enhancement of credits throughout 
the world. 


; MISSIONS IN CHINA 


URIOUSLY contrasting views on the value of Ameri- 
can missions in China are contained in three books that 
ve just come from the press. Liberty Hyde Bailey, in a 
book on democracy (What Is Democracy? Comstock Pub- 
lishing Co., Ithaca, N. Y., 175 pp.; price $1; by mail of the 
had $1.10), has a chapter on China in which he tries to 
set right what he considers entirely erroneous notions in the 
est concerning the Chinese and their attitude towards life. 
he key to the understanding of China, in his opinion, is that 
she is neither decadent nor worn out, but backward. She 
has “lived long enough to prove that there are more enduring 
ings within a people than forms of government.” ‘The no- 
ion of impregnating this peaceful, economical, industrious and 
the whole, contented people with western ideas of democ- 
Bey seems to him preposterous. It is more important for us 
By sm and repudiate what has been done in China by the 
reigner in the name of civilization, he thinks, than to try 
ill further to bring her into line with European and Ameri- 
n policies. 


The problem is China’s. I cannot look on the missionary as her 
vation, although I am sure he is making a vast contribution. So 
ig as China does not interfere with the peace and prospects of 
ther peoples, her problem is not the responsibility or even the 
yusiness of any other people or country. It is not the civic respon- 
ility of the missionaries except insofar as they may aid China 
ward a right solution. The reformation of China (if reformation 
§ necessary) is not to be accomplished by the occidentalization of 
nor by the mere introduction of invention and the extension of 
ommerce. The Caucasian is not called to monitor the world. 


‘Such outside influences as there are must be sympathetic. 
e instances the architecture of the foreigners in China as 
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repulsive, because entirely lacking in concession to the native 
taste and tradition; it expresses the’ same spirit as is at work 
when large loans are offered to “develop China’s resources,”’ 
not because she is perturbed about their dormant condition, 
but because western capitalists desire to forge “rings of gold 
about the necks of the people.’”’ “The missions, in spite of their 
good work, to him seem mere appendages to this in essence 
nefarious interference with the natural development of the 
Chinese people. 

The connection between American commerce and American 
missions in China is brought out even more strongly by Tyler 
Dennett in the most remarkable book that has appeared for 
a long time about missionary enterprise. (The Democratic 
Movement in Asia. Association Press. 252 pp. Price $1.50; 
by mail of the Survey $1.60.) But to him it is a partner- 
ship of immense benefit to all concerned. Looking upon Asia 
as a whole, rather than applying to it the exaggerated Euro- 
pean notion of separate nationalities with entirely separate 
interests—a conception which, though general, is entirely er- 
roneous—he finds in the internal weakness and disorder of 
that continent, the abode of two-thirds of the race, the greatest 
danger to world democracy. His whole book is a fascinating 
picture, based on recent journeys and a trained power of obser- 
vation, of the American missionary as the apostle of democ- 
racy, even—and this is important—when he is least aware of 
the real influence he is exercising. 

Thus he traced in Peking, when the newest revolution broke 
out, an accentuated desire for complete self-government and 
the establishment of democratic institutions. Who has brought 
about the change in popular sentiment? Very largely, says 
Mr. Dennett, the missionary who has first made his fight for 
religious liberty “and then proclaims the inclusive and sweep- 
ing doctrines of the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood 
of man,” who “establishes schools which not only teach the 
elementary branches but set the example of equality by open- 
ing their doors to the poorest and most oppressed’? and_hos- 
pitals that place ‘‘a new value on the human body.” 


The missionary does not force conflicts with existing laws. He 
appeals to something far more fundamental and persuasive—to 
public opinion; and, just in proportion as he gains the support of 
public opinion, the old order begins to crumble. When the mis- 
sionary makes a convert, he makes a radical. 


The third American, also writing from personal experience, 


is W. Reginald Wheeler, of the faculty of Hangchow Col- 
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AMERICA’S RESPONSIBILITY 
FOR THE PEACE OF EUROPE 
By Herbert Adolphus Miller 


DIRECTOR OF THE MID-EUROPEAN UNION 


(From a paper read before the American Sociological Society) 


F America is to do her part in the organizing of the 
world, there are four points that must be insisted upon: 
First, intelligent understanding of the peoples for whose 
freedom this war has been fought. We cannot cooperate 
with those we do not know. Who are Slavs and who are 
not, is probably not known to one in ten thousand in America. 
What are the history, aspirations, languages, literature, re- 
ligion, customs and resources of each people? When we can 
answer these questions our snobbish superiority over these 
emerging peoples will disappear. It is our first duty to 
know. 

The second follows close: sympathetic assistance, both 
spiritual and material. The former is difficult because the 
cultures and religions are different. Until we can recognize 
spiritual values in unfamiliar forms, we cannot live ade- 
quately in the new world. When our reconstructive agencies 
go among these peoples, if they do not get into sympathetic 
relations, most of their efforts will be in vain. 

On the material side there is need incalculable. . . . Most 
important of all is a full understanding of the economic 
needs and methads of the new nations and a willingness to 
help them in every way to help themselves in the attaining 
of economic independence and self-respect. In no other way 
can international relations and cooperation be established. 

. Our economic assistance must be given with an idealism 
hitherto unknown in the realm of finance. If America fails 
in this respect and imposes an alien commercial bondage, ~ 
we shall betray the deep trust that has been given us and 
sow the seeds that will reap disorder and anarchy. 

Third, we must practice the virtue of patience. Many see 
the disorder and uncertainty of the forming nations a 
reason for wishing the old controls back. Austria-Hungary 
can never be revived. It never was a nation but merely an 
aggregation of nine historic peoples held together by force 
and intrigue. It is absurd, therefore, to expect unity, and 
quiescence among such peoples just entering freedom. ‘They 
must find themselves through struggle, experience and edu- 
tion. Our own colonies became the United States only 
after years of discord. 

Fourth, and finally, we should provide for the proper treat- 
ment of the immigrant in our midst... . An effective 
Americanization must begin where the immigrant’s soul is, 
not where we think it ought to be. We are only just learn- 
ing that the soul of a people cannot be killed. Suppression 
nurtures strength. Even were it desirable, it would be im- 
possible to make our immigrants forget their heritage from 
history and tradition. No method of approaching the prob- 
lem of Americanization which leaves out of account the in- 
timate connection of the immigrant with the fate of his father- 
land can have any success. 

The problems of Europe are part of us. To deny our 
responsibility for them is to refuse to save ourselves. To 
work them out in terms of American democracy is to help 
organize Europe in the American spirit. 


lege. (China and the World War. Macmillan Co. 263 pp. 
Price $1.25; by mail of the Survey $1.35.) He, likewise, 
visualizes the problem of China as largely an educational one. 
The new educational movement, with its promise of ultimate 
general public instruction, only dates from 1906; and in this 
movement “missionary institutions, staffed and financed 
largely by foreigners, have had a large share and still con- 
tribute much to the solving of the problem.” ‘Those who 
imagine the American missionary a sort of recluse, living amid 


the most primitive savage environment, of course, cannot un- 


derstand the actual part he is playing. For, the great ma- 
jority of American missionaries in Asia, and especially in 
China, live in the large cities and, therefore, are able to exert 
an immense sway over the masses. 

No one comes back from China without admitting the pecu- 
liarly potent pressure exercised in many different ways by the 
missionary institutions upon the standard of public morality. 
For, more deep-seated and more pernicious than ignorance, 
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industrial backwardness or foreign rapacity, is the corruption 
of her system of government. As if in direct confirmation 
of these statements of American observers and the claims they 
make for the corrective influence of the missionaries, is th 
latest message of the Chinese president, Hsu Shichang, to his 
countrymen, delivered two or three weeks ago, in which h 
said: 


Seven years have passed since the establishment of the republie 
During this period the government has been facing a series | ' 
political upheavals and has had little time to see to its civi 
administration. Philosophers of the West tell us that moral 
rectitude on the part of its citizens forms the vital strength of a repub- 
lic. A careful study of the social psychology in this country 
within the last few years convinces one that a demoralizing tenden 
has set in among us. The teachings of the sages concerning th 
principles of righteousness are not heeded. . . : 

The government announces its intention to enforce the laws and 
its orders. When the constitution is promulgated, our legislator 
may be able to deliberate efficiently. . Let there be a guiding 
principle by which the government shall direct the affairs of the 


state and private persons regulate their conduct of daily life. 


Rewards and punishment shall_be meted out with justice so as to 
establish a sound moral custom. 


All this may seem platitudinous enough; but in a sense if 
marks the new attitude of the Orient to the West, as it ha 
got to know it through what President Hsu Shichang calls i 
“philosophers,’”’ the missionary who is extolling righteousnes 
with the earnestness of a Savonarola. What the Chinese ask 
of the world—and are emphatically demanding at the peace 
conference—is freedom and safety to solve their political, eco- 
nomic and educational problems. ‘Instead of a further sub- 
traction of their sovereign rights,’ says Mr. Wheeler, “th 
better course would seem to be in their gradual restoration, 
with possibly temporary assistance and regulation in an eco 
nomic way.” ‘That assistance, he asks, with special reference 
to the United States, should be political, industrial and finan= 
cial. But equally important is the endeavor to understand and 
sympathetically aid China’s candidature for membership in t . 
league of free nations as a democratic, self-reliant, socially an 
religiously progressive modern republic. ‘The ‘Chinese Re- 
corder, organ of the American Presbyterian Mission published 
in Shanghai, says in the issue for December, 1918: 

q 


One of the biggest tasks of reconstruction in the whole worl 
presents itself in China. Nevertheless the task of world rejuven- 
ation will make a demand upon the Christian forces that will affe 
all work already established. The appeal of the China field fo: 
new missionaries will have to be couched in terms to meet the ne 
spirit of the age and to set forth the unparalleled task of recon- 
struction now upon us in China. More than ever shall we ne 
to let the “necessities of our own peculiar. creeds” slip into 
secondary place. Our ability and willingness to unite and organi 
our forces will be a strong factor in making a successful appeal t 
new missionaries. The Allies have sunk national identity in th 
bigger ideal of world welfare; missions will need to sink thei 
traditional identity in the supreme ideal of promoting Christia 
living in China. 


To which one would like to add the deliberate statemen 
of Mr. Dennett that it is to the missions in China that th 
world has to look for a unified Christendom if that ideal is 
ever to find realization. 


THE RESTORATION OF PALESTINE 


HE problem which faces us now,” Dr. Stephen $ 
Wise cabled last week from Paris, “is not how to gai 
the assent of the peace conference, but our own preparedn 
to accept Palestine. The realization of the Zionist aims d 
pends now entirely upon us, upon our readiness for the re- 
establishment in Palestine of a national Jewish homeland.” 
On the same day, the Jewish Labor Congress, a minority 
group of American Jews, placed its members on record as 
desiring the establishment of a Jewish government in Pal 
tine, “until the Jewish population in Palestine is greater tha 
that of any other race.’ 


ce 
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The leaders of the Zionist movement here are content to 
ave it at that and to trust to the gradual working out of a 
wish republic: under the sympathetic protectorate of the 
titish crown. Their main endeavor, just now, is directed 
wards making of Palestine a land where Jews will want 
) live and to perpetuate their cultural tradition, a land of 
onomic opportunities, of healthful and beautiful homes, of 
reat schools and of genuine democracy both in internal and 
ternal relationships. To this end, a campaign for a restora- 
on fund of three million dollars, as a preliminary to even 
reater efforts, was commenced two weeks ago. According 
) a budget otf estimated expenses for the year 1919 to be 
ade in Palestine under the supervision of the Zionist Ad- 
‘inistrative Committee, that sum is needed for seven major 
urposes : 
Zionist Administrative Commission, 

including administrative offices in Jerusalem, Jaffa and Galilee, 


Palestine Zionist office (Misrad), commission to investigate im- - 


migration and economic possibilities, support of town and vil- 
lage councils, public information department, technical depart- 

ments staffed with agricultural, engineering and industrial 
experts, legal department and land registry; 

Public Health Department, 
including medical unit of 45 nurses and physicians, a hospital 
of 100 beds, sanatoria, health inspectors, ambulatory hospitals, 
clinics and dispensaries; 

Department of Education (Vaad Hachinuch), 
providing for 73 schools, 313 teachers, 8,500 pupils, and for 
text-books ; 

Construction and reconstruction, 
through Jewish Colonial Trust and Anglo-Palestine Company 
and for repairs to institutions; 

Jewish Legion, 
including welfare and payments to dependents; 

Relief, 
in Egypt, Palestine and special institutions; 

American Organization, 
including delegations to Europe, Palestine supplies, Palestine 
information, Hebrew education and organization work. 


The largest single item is that of a million dollars under 
ie heading of construction and reconstruction. It will be 
sed largely for loans to farmers, merchants, manufacturers 
nd artizans, for the construction of new roads and power 
lants, the creation of new rural colonies, and the develop- 
1ent of the country’s resources generally. It is interesting 
» know that 450 distinct organizations in the United States 
articipate in the campaign. 

The most advanced section of the restoration program is 
at of the Public Health Department. Dr. I. M. Rubinow, 
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a frequent contributor to the Survey and one of the out- 
standing authorities on methods of socializing medicine in the 
United States, is, as we go to press, sailing for Palestine as 
chief medical officer of the Zionist Organization to under- 
take a searching investigation of the public health needs of 
Palestine and to lay the foundations of a modern state health 
service on the most approved lines. ‘This is not, of course, 
the first effort of the organization to improve the health 
conditions in the country, as diligent readers of the SuRVEY 
are aware, nor does it desire to disparage the magnificent 
hygienic engineering already accomplished by the British army 
authorities during the brief period of their occupation of Pales- 
tine. 

The chief interest attaching to the mission of Dr. Rubinow 
and of his associates is that, untrammeled by vested interests 
in a country where hitherto the medical profession has had but 
a slippery footing, or by red tape in cities where western 
ideas of municipal government have hitherto found no hold 
at all, they will be able to work out and to carry through 
plans of public health provision which elsewhere, however 
admirable and practical in themselves, have remained on 
paper owing to interested and, sometimes, merely stubborn 
and unintelligent opposition. Here, then, will be the oppor- 
tunity for an experiment in socialized medicine, on .a suffi- 
ciently large scale to command worldwide attention. The 
country which, when Europe and America were yet in the 
deepest night of barbarism, elevated the health and nurture 
of the people into a religious creed, may thus once again be- 
come the pioneer of humanity in race betterment. 


TO STUDY FOREIGN RELIEF 


STUDY of the relief situation abroad, including not 

only a general survey but details regarding the work 
of various organizations operating in America which are en- 
deavoring to meet it, and information concerning the demands 
which may reasonably be expected from the American people 
for foreign suffering during the next six months, is to be 
made by W. Frank Persons for the National Investigation 
Bureau. The bureau, which has headquarters in New York, 
was organized last September for the purpose of making 
thorough investigation of war charities and similar activities 
[see the Survey for October 12, 1918, p. 46]. Mr. Persons 
sailed last Saturday. He was director-general of civilian re- 


lief of the American Red Cross until his resignation on De- 
cember 20, 1918. 


THE ARMY OF THE RED CROSS 


Written for the Red Cross membership campaign by 
Katrina Trask 


HROUGH carnage, desolation, blood and mire, 
*Mid scenes that cry to an avenging God, 
The Red Cross Army moves through scathing fire— 
Clothed in white garments, with quick mercy shod. 
Commissioned is that Army from above: 
Its standard is a Cross, its watchword—Love. 


Dead are the crosses, condescending kings 
Bestow on martial men who bravely fight: 
They are but decorations—lifeless things. 
The Red Cross is a living cross of Light: 

It shines where men in mortal anguish lie, 
It glows, a gleaming guidon, from on high. 


’ 


Reconstruction and Social Advance 


A New Program of Community Service’ 


By Charles Frederick Weller 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY OF COMMUNITY SERVICE FOR CHESTER AND VICINITY 


IONEERING in industrial community service, Ches- 

ter, Pa., presents a new program of reconstruction and 

social advance. Chester, an old city of historic in- 

terest, is located on the Delaware river thirteen miles 
southwest of Philadelphia. Its population of about 40,000 
before the war, is now estimated at 90,000 with several thou- 
sand to be added for the separate boroughs of Upland, Eddy- 
stone and Marcus Hook included in the territory of this new 
community service. Survey readers will remember John 
Thlder’s eloquent story, in the SurvEY of June 1, 1918, of 
How the War Came to Chester. Local ills have been abun- 
dantly described in his and other surveys by national and by 
local authorities. 


Community Service 


INSTEAD of another survey, a program of social advance is 
now presented. Community Service was inaugurated in 
Chester in October by a social worker who decided 
that criticisms enough had been expressed; that Chester’s 
ills were sufficiently understood ; that these evils are not pecu- 
liar to Chester but typical of many industrial cities—in 
which the importance of community activities and com- 


munity relationships has mot been realized; that he 
would say nothing which was not constructive; that 
every suggestion submitted should be optimistic, prac- 


ticable, definite, inspired wholly by a spirit of apprecia- 
tion, cooperation, democracy and good will. 

Appointed from Washington by Joseph Lee, and first known 
in Chester as War Workers Community Service, a governing 
committee? for Chester and vicinity was organized in Novem- 
ber. Five labor representatives were among the first members 
selected. The chairman is William C. Sproul, Pennsylvania’s 
new governor, and the vice chairmen Thomas W. Allison 
and S. Lloyd Irving. In the necessary absence of Mr. Sproul 
from most of the meetings, Mr. Allison or Mr. Irving takes 
charge. Mr. Allison is head also of the local Rotary Club, 
the Red Cross and the new building committee of the Ches- 
ter Club. Mr. Irving represents the local War Chest and 
has conducted, as chairman, the Liberty Loan campaigns of 
Delaware county. 

Existing agencies in every phase of community service are 
drawn together monthly in an Advisory Council whose first 
meeting on November 22 was attended by thirty-five social 
workers who pledged—and are steadily delivering—the hearty 


1This statement has been approved by the Governing Committee of the 
Chester movement but not yet ae as representing general policies of 
any group outside of Chester.—C. F. W. 


2The members of the committee are as follows: William C. Sproul, chair- 
man; Thomas W. Allison and S. Lloyd Irving, vice-chairmen; James A. G. 
Campbell, treasurer; Charles F. Weller, executive secretary; five labor repre- 
sentatives—James Ewing, David Heisner, Thaddeus I. Higgins, Charles 
Morris and E. J. Reinhart; four women—Mrs. Henry Clay Cochrane, Mrs. 
S. Blair Luckie, Mrs. Frank G. Sweeney and Dr. Katherine Ulrich; ten busi- 
ness men—John P. saa C. A. Ernst, C. L. Gilliland, Edwin D. Glauser, 
Frederick A. Howard; L. T. Kniskern, Kingsley Montgomery, J: Ma. Pew; Jr.; 
William I. Schaffer and ot Schlacks; the superintendent of schools, Charles 
A. Wagner, and the mayor, Wesley S. McDowell. The Commission on Living 
‘Conditions of the United States Department of Labor, which is cooperating 
in Chester, is composed of John R. Richards, chairman; J. Horace McFarland, 
John A. Voll and Eva White. The teaching staff for the training class for 
play-leaders includes J. Leonard Mason, director of the service department of 
the Sun Shipbuilding Company; Loren J. Keyes, physical ay of the 
Y. M. C. A.; Edith Buchert, physical director of the Y. W. C. A.; and Edith 
E. Holt and Grace Johnston, specialists in industrial and Teas activities 
of the Y. W. C. A. 
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cooperation of the Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. A,, Knights | 
Columbus, Council of Defense. Boy Scouts, Council | 
Churches, Playground Association, women’s clubs, par 
teachers’ associations, parks, schools, the service and emplo 
ment departments of all local industries and all other instit 
tions ‘and organizations engaged in social service. ‘The 
meetings are already very popular as the first and only drawir 
together of all the social workers of the community. More t 
a hundred workers attended the second meeting on Jan, 2 

National authority for this new movement comes from t 
United States Department of Labor through its Commissio 
on Living Conditions, of which John R. Richards is chai 
man. Determining helpful influence has also been exerte 
from the very beginning in Chester by L. C. Marshall, dire 
tor of industrial relations for the Emergency Fleet Corpor: 
tion with headquarters at Philadelphia. 


The Governor’s Program 6 


GOVERNOR SPROUL as chairman of the governing committe 
outlined the purposes and methods of the new communit 
service in a two-page statement, a sort of Magna Chart. 
which was unanimously adopted by the Governing Committe 
at its first meeting November 20. ‘This gave authority fe 
establishing the Advisory Council and an Executive Commi 
tee, which was instructed “to organize working committees ¢ 
to make other appropriate arrangements as needed for the di 
velopment of activities including community singing; clu 
houses; baths and comfort stations; dances, socials, entertait 
ments, dinners; athletics, games, hikes and the promotion ( 
physical efficiency ; pageants, dramatics, folk dances; girls’ an 
women’s activities and groups; larger uses of schonle park 
fraternal buildings, armory, churches, library and other r 
sources ; hospitality, auto rides, fellowship; neighborhood rc 
ganization and activities. 

Of historic significance, I believe, is the following pare 
graph from Governor Sproul’s advance statement as chairma 
of the governing committee. The entire document indicate 
the progressive social spirit of one of the most warmly huma 
men I have ever known. Oldest in length of service thoug 
youngest in years among the state senators of Pennsylvaniz 
an industrial captain, a newspaper man and the leading citize 
of Chester, Senator Sproul when he signed this declaratio 
was governor-elect of Pennsylvania. He is a “dry” amon 
the “wets” who have long dominated local politics. He ; 
expected to make at Harrisburg a record for efficiency and fe 
progressive state action in advancing human welfare. Th 
good citizen of Chester declared: ‘In all committees an 
working groups, as in our Governing Committee itself, the ir 
dustrial workers, men and women, should be strongly repre 
sented. ‘The committee should definitely approve this polic 
to emphasize the fact that this movement is not somethin 
handed down, but an organization of the people themselve: 
representing all elements of community life, called togethe 
under the auspices of the United States government to develo 
popular activities and relationships which enrich and strengthe 
community life.” 


| ; \ 


Popular Music 


; MUNITY singing was the first and chief activity de- 
loped in Chester, as the best quick popular means of stir- 
ig the entire city and of drawing all groups together in com- 
inity service. William B. Kelsey, an experienced song 
ider and organizer detailed to Chester by the Community 
ng Department of War Camp Community Service, has 
eady introduced community singing into industries, moving 
ture houses, churches, schools and social organizations. 
hrough the Rotary Club he promoted Christmas carols. He 
enlisting volunteer song leaders to carry on the work in 
iny centers and developing local committees or leaders for 
¢ various neighborhoods. ‘Through Sunday afternoon sings 
‘schools, churches and elsewhere, and through singing de- 
loped throughout the week in all existing centers of indus- 
rand of social life, Mr. Kelsey is leading toward great, all- 
lusive community sings on Sunday afternoons in the biggest 
eater of town and, in appropriate weather, in Deshong park 
the heart of Chester. For this department a budget of 
,640 is estimated for the year, to be compared with the 
nual budget of over $10,000 for community music in Flint, 
ich., a similar industrial city. 


ee. Foreigners 


MERICANIZATION is the theme for Elizabeth Burchenal’s 
rk in coordinating foreign groups. This does not mean 
nericanization of the patronizing, domineering type which 
based upon ignorance of foreign-born Americans and upon 
conviction that everything native to the United States is 
perior and self-sufficient. Instead, the Greeks, Ukrainians, 
ench, Italians, Welsh and twenty-four other racial groups 
resented in Chester, are being organized to interpret to 
emselves and to their neighbors the splendid value and spirit 
their contributions to the community. Through their native 
Ik dances, games and other characteristic activities, through 
sir native costumes and, probably, through an exhibition 
heirlooms and other treasured possessions reminiscent of 
reign homes, these American citizens of foreign extraction 
ll enlist Chester’s interest in a great civic exhibition during 
: first week in March. Preparations for this pageant will 
mulate group organizations and activities meanwhile and 
© prepare them for large participation hereafter in every 
eat community undertaking, such as the promotion of Lib- 
y loans and the celebration of the Fourth of July and other 
lidays. Only $4,327 is allowed in the Chester budget for 
is department for the first year. 


Community Centers in the Schools 


HHOOL centers, a development of both public and parochial 
100ls as centers of Community Service, is the special depart- 
snt headed by Anna M. Vaughan, whose experience in pub- 
schools fits her especially well to cooperate with a progres- 
e school superintendent and the Board of Education. For 
number of weeks the Franklin school has been in successful 
eration as a Community Service center with a great “family 
thering’”’ every Thursday evening, a class in English for Ital- 
is—the first thing requested by the Italians themselves— 
ery Iuesday evening, with impressive dramatic perform- 
ces, the dancing of the tarentella, committee meetings and 
e enthusiastic singing of popular Italian and American songs. 
_all of these the movement has already reached the stage of 
»ntaneous combustion—the neighbors themselves pressing for- 
ard eagerly to offer their contributions and to urge the ac- 
‘ities they desire. 

Representing the Board of Education, William O. McClurg 
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serves as chairman of the local committee which is to include 
the principal of the school, the president of the Parent-Teach- 
ers’ Association, representatives of the teaching force and of 
various neighborhood groups including especially the Italians 
—who constitute from 40 to 60 per cent of the inhabitants of 
the neighborhood. French people, native Americans and 
other nationalities are also enjoying this popular “melting pot.” 

Already from the Horace Mann school and from other 
schools requests are coming for the development of similar 
centers. For colored people their Watts school is in successful 
operation. A year’s budget of $5,880 is estimated for this 
department, to include necessary payments for janitor service, 
for evening workers to conduct special groups and classes, for 
some new equipment and for a guaranty fund to replace or re- 
pair any damage or losses of school property. 


For and by Colored People 


CotoreD Organization is the special function of Sarah Col- 
lins Fernandis, a colored woman, graduate of Hampton In- 
stitute, who for fifteen years has made a notable success of 
work in colored social settlements, playgrounds, Red Cross 
and other social activities. Already the largest rooms avail- 
able at the Watts school are filled to overflowing every Mon- 
day evening with colored men and women who spend the 
first half-hour discussing their civic needs and responsibilities. 
They have developed intelligent demands and some pushing 
power for such community projects as a new, adequate school 
building with auditorium, manual and domestic training 
rooms and proper school facilities; playgrounds; training in 
health and hygiene; and for other opportunities to change 
from liabilities to assets the leisure hours of 12,000 or more 
colored people who are largely gathered in two segregated, 
neglected neighborhoods. A dramatic club of promising size 
and character has been started. In community singing the 
colored people are taking the part to be expected from their 
unique contributions to American music. Forty or fifty of 
the city’s colored leaders, both men and women, are working 
closely with Mrs. Fernandis with a new sense of unity and 
of community interdependence and responsibility. Compared 
with what the deadly race riots, not long since, cost Chester 
in money and in deaths, the budget of $3,400 for constructive 
Community Service for and by colored people seems an espe- 
cially good investment. 


Eleven Thousand Italians 


For Italian Organization the departmental executive is 
Frand Casper, an Italian experienced in industrial work and 
welfare activities in one of the automobile plants of Detroit, 
who is experienced also in singing and in the organization of 
musical activities. Personally I feel I have learned more 
through my meetings with the fifty or more Italian leaders 
of Chester than through any other single department of our 
new undertaking. I have learned how useless are the methods 
which I and other social workers have hitherto frequently 
used with foreign-born groups because they have “all looked 
alike” to us and we have not come into close democratic co- 
operation with them. Such intimate, open-minded cooperation 
is really the only means of enabling them to devise and develop 
community organization and activities which suit their varied 
needs and their strongly individual personnel. Especially I 
have learned that any agency which is religious or sectarian 
and any method which may be suspected of being political 
is foredoomed to failure or to only such limited success as 
might deceive the ignorant. 

Backing by the United States government has been especially 
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helpful to us in convincing fifty or sixty leaders, splendid men, 
among the 11,000 or more Italians of Chester that here at 
last is their long desired opportunity to work together. as 
Frattelli Uniti—brothers united—without the characteristic 
deep antagonisms among Italian Catholics, Protestants and 
free-thinkers and without any political or other forms of 
exploitation to quench the splendid enthusiasm and the great 
spirit of patriotic public service which impels these warm- 
hearted, really wonderful men. Only $1,500 is estimated as 
the year’s budget for this department, which has already 
brought together for community singing, dramatics, music, 
folk dances, classes in English and other activities about 300 
or more of the Italians of Chester. 


“Here Let No One Be Stranger” 
HospPirTAaLity, or community hostesses, or Community Service 
for and by girls and women is the special work of Vera A. 
Laing, who has been trained in public school music which de- 
veloped significant community relationships. For some months 
before coming to Chester, she served as a community song 
leader in War Camp Community Service near Camp Grant at 
Rockford, Ill. In Chester she is enlisting existing organizations 
of women and developing new women’s groups to give Satur- 
day evening suppers in churches, downtown stores, fraternal 
buildings and elsewhere to which young men and women, 
especially strangers and newcomers, are attracted by the pros- 
pect of a home-cooked dinner served at reasonable rates by girls 
and women with whom, after the meal, games and other social 
activities are enjoyed. 

For the 300 soldiers stationed in Chester to guard two great 
shipyards, and for the returning soldiers, sailors and marines, 
Miss Laing is organizing special hospitality. For these men 
in uniform and for the average men and women out of uni- 
form, it is hoped that the social evenings will lead to acquaint- 
ance with Chester families, who will invite the young stran- 
gers home with them for Sunday dinners and for other home 
hospitality. 

Parlor conferences are being promoted by Miss Laing, who 
is undertaking to hold every month during the early stages of 
our movement many small neighborhood gatherings where 
personal friends of the host and hostess will assemble for an 
evening conference concerning the intimate experiences and 
confidential plans of all departments of Community Service. 
Each of these neighborhood centers is expected to provide vol- 
unteers for various activities and centers of educational influ- 
ence which will make Community Service popular and increas- 
ingly effective. 

For the large public dances which have been conducted in 
the armory twice a week by Charles Morris and the band 
of the Chester Shipbuilding Company, Miss Laing is now 
organizing as hosts and hostesses some of Chester’s best men 
and women. In democratic, self-determining groups she is 
also drawing together the employed girls themselves. For 
the whole department of hospitality, $1,800 is the total expense 
estimated for the first year including, as in all other depart- 
mental budgets, the salary of the evidently non-profiteering 
executives. 


Club Houses 


ComMmunItTy C.uBs are being promoted under the leadership 
of Sergeant Chester O. Blackford who has had seven years’ 
experience as manager or owner of successful restaurants and 
is now recently returned from ten months’ service in the army. 
Funds provided by Mabel Pew, of the Sun Shipbuilding 
Company, together with the initiative and unselfish labor of 
Hy. V. Smith, have resulted in opening as a Coffee House or 
Community Club, in the heart of the business district of Ches- 
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ter, the second and third floors of an old building whose firs) 
floor is appropriately occupied by a saloon. Here, in the fr 
and easy spirit of a saloon but without its characteristic spirit; 
men will enjoy opportunities to smoke and spit, to play 
run the victrola, look at papers and magazines, visit with thei) 
friends and lounge about in pleasant quarters. k! 


to the free toilet facilities already provided. | 

On the third floor there is a lodge room which is to bi 
rented to groups of varied kinds and to be used for supper} 
and other social activities including music, games and hospi 
tality through which all classes of men and women, especial 
young people, will be brought together, not only helping to mak@ 
the club house self-supporting but particularly helping to mak@ 
it unnecessary for any decent man or woman to be a strangei| 
in Chester. One afternoon recently the liquor dealers’ asso! 
cation, fifty or sixty strong, was followed by a meeting tq 
which, for the first time in Chester, all the clergymen wert 
invited—Protestants, Catholics, Jews, Quakers and Christiar} 
Scientists. For the opening reception on January 20, the 
ladies of the W. C. T. U. served a home-cooked chicken suppe) 
(for sixty cents!) to eighty-two men and women representing] 
the civic, social, educational and community service forces ofl 
Chester. Before and after the meal, one hundred and twenty} 
five men and women discussed community service agencies a’ 
enjoyed folk dances and games together. 4} 

As this first Community Club develops successful or signif 
cant experiences, it is hoped that other clubs may be established 
in strategic centers throughout Chester. The first sub-commit- 
tee officially appointed by the Governing Committee has been! 


organized to finance, manage and promote such club houses. 


Games and Physical Efficiency 

A TRAINING Class for Playleaders is in successful operation 
under the direction of Carleton B. Sanford, chief scout executive 
of the Boy Scouts of Chester and vicinity, assisted by a teach- 
ing faculty including the whole executive staff of Community 
Service and local helpers. Seventy men and women, white 
and colored (and the number promises to grow much larger): 
are meeting every Wednesday night for training which will 
enable them to promote games without apparatus in the after- 
noon and evening hours upon the vacant lots and other avail+ 
able spaces throughout the various neighborhoods of Chester. 
Through a fee of twenty-five cents per lesson and through 
the fact that the teaching faculty and the director serve gra- 
tuitously, this important training class requires no support from 
the Community Service budget. ' 
Mr. Sanford is a volunteer but we hope soon to employ a 
staff worker who will give his entire time to a special depart 
ment of physical efficiency, athletics, games and larger uses 
of vacant lots, school grounds, parks and other spaces. This 
department will work in the closest possible cooperation with 
the Chester Playground Association, which has for nine 
years conducted, during two months each summer, eight or 
ten playgrounds for children, largely in public schoolyards. 
Including part-time workers serving between five and ten P. M. 
and averaging possibly, in winter, twenty weeks, three even- 
ings a week, two workers each evening; and, in summer, 
thirty-two weeks, four evenings a week, four workers each 
evening, this department is expected to cost $4,080 for the year. 


A Powerful New “Machine” 


Soon we shall have developed and alert for service a power- 
ful, responsive organization representing all phases and factors 
[Continued on page 648] 


A WORLD CONSTITUTION 


HE Peace Conference, almost at the outset of its 
activity, on January 25, adopted the joint project of 
the great powers for a league of nations and, while 
it left many details of its constitution for later determination, 
decided that this league should be an integral part of the gen- 
eral treaty of peace and should be open to every civilized na- 
tion which can be relied on to promote its objects and that 
it should have a permanent organization and officers. 

At the same time, commissions were appointed to fix the 
responsibility for the war and for breaches of laws and customs 
committed during the war, and to recommend a tribunal 
where the authors of these offences may be tried; a commis- 
sion to report on reparation; a commission on international 
industrial and labor legislation; and a commission on inter- 
national regulation of ports, waterways and railways. ‘The 
President and Colonel House will serve on the League of Na- 
tions committee; E. N. Hurley and Samuel Gompers will 
represent the United States on the industrial and labor legis- 
lative commission. 

_ The resolution for the creation of a League of Nations was 
introduced by President Wilson with a speech that has been 
received with enthusiasm the world over. In it he said: 


_ We have assembled here for the purpose of doing very much more 
than making the present settlements that are necessary. We are 
assembled under very peculiar conditions of world opinion. I may 
say, without straining the point, that we are not the representatives 
of governments, but representatives of the peoples. 

- It will not suffice to satisfy governmental circles anywhere. It 
is necessary that we should satisfy the opinion of mankind. 

_ The burdens of this war have fallen in an unusual degree upon 
the whole population of the countries involved. I do not need to 
draw for you the picture of how the burden has been thrown back 
from the front upon the older men, upon the women, upon the chil- 
dren, upon the homes of the civilized world, and how the real 
‘strain of the war has come where the eyes of the government could 
not reach, but where the heart of humanity beats. 

_ We are bidden by these people to make a peace which will make 
them secure. We are bidden by these people to see to it that this 
strain does not come upon them again. And I venture to say that 
it has been possible for them to bear this strain because they hoped 
that those who represented them could get together after this war 
and make such another sacrifice unnecessary. 

_ It is a solemn obligation on our part, therefore, to make per- 
manent arrangements that justice shall be rendered and peace 
‘maintained. 

This is the central object of our meeting. Settlements may be 
‘temporary, but the action of the nations in the interest of peace and 
justice must be permanent. We can set up permanent processes. 
We may not be able to set up a permanent decision. 

_ Therefore, it seems to me that we must take as far as we can a 
picture of the world into our minds. Is it not a startling circum- 
‘stance, for one thing, that the great discoveries of science, that 
the quiet studies of men in laboratories, that the thoughtful develop- 
‘ments which have taken place in quiet lecture rooms have now been 
turned to the destruction of civilization? The powers of destruction 
ave not so much multiplied as they have gained facilities. . 
| Therefore, it seems to me that we must concern our best judg- 
fenent in order to make this League of Nations a vital thing—a 


thing sometimes called into life to meet an exigéncy—but always 
functioning in watchful attendance upon the interests of the nations, 
and that its continuity should be a vital continuity; that its func- 
tions are continuing functions that do not permit an intermission 
of its watchfulness and of its labor; that it should be the eye of the 
nations, to keep watch upon the common interest—an eye that did 
not slumber, an eye that was everywhere watchful and attentive. 

And if we do not make it vital, what shall we do? We shall 
disappoint the expectations of the peoples. This is what their 
thought centers upon. 

I have had the very delightful experience of visiting several 
nations since I came to this side of the water, and every time the 
voice of the body of the people reached me, through any representa- 
tive, at the front of the plea stood the hope of the League of Nations. 

Gentlemen, the select classes of mankind are no longer the 
governors of mankind. The fortunes of mankind are now in the 
hands of the plain people of the whole world. Satisfy them, and 
you have justified their confidence not only, but have established 
peace. Fail to satisfy them, and no arrangement that you can 
make will either set up or steady the peace of the world. 

You can imagine, I dare say, the sentiments and the purpose with 
which the representatives of the United States support this great 
project for a League of Nations. We regard it as the keynote 
of the whole, which expressed our purposes and ideals in this 
war and which the associated nations have accepted as the basis 
of a settlement... . 

We are here to see, in short, that the very foundations of this 
war are swept away. Those foundations were the private choice 
of a small coterie of civil rulers and military staffs. ‘Those founda- 
tions were the aggression of great powers upon the small. Those 
foundations were the holding together of empires of unwilling sub- 
jects by the duress of arms. Those foundations were the power of 
small bodies of men to wield their will and use mankind as pawns 
in a game. And nothing less than the emancipation of the world 
from these things will accomplish peace. 


A HORNET’S NEST OF HYGIENE 


ORCED by the protests against the intended destruc- 

tion of the Division of Industrial Hygiene in the New 

York City Department of Health, Commissioner 
Copeland held a public hearing on the subject on January 24. 
The protestants appeared in large numbers and presented a 
united front of opposition to what they consider the commis- 
sioner’s tinkering with industrial hygiene. ‘They represented 
more than 100 labor organizations and a score or more of 
civic bodies including the National and City Consumers’ 
Leagues, the Henry Street Settlement, the Council of Jewish 
Women, the Women’s Municipal League, the Jewish Free 
Synagogue and the Women’s Trade Union League. 

Their contention was that there is no reason for disrupting 
the Division of Industrial Hygiene; that it has done good 
work as a part of the Bureau of Preventable Diseases; that 
the working people of the city, who are vitally affected by the 
work of the division, are satisfied with the way it has been 
run and with the results; that there is deep distrust of the 
methods behind the transfer of the division from one bureau 
in the Department of Health to another. 

It was pointed out to the commissioner that modern indus- 
trial hygiene is not based upon police power and should not 
reckon its success in terms of the number of prosecutions 
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against those who have violated the sanitary laws. Rather, 
its purpose is educational, to prevent occupational diseases and 
that, without the cooperation and confidence of labor organi- 
zations, its work must suffer seriously and perhaps fail. 

In his defense, Commissioner Copeland dwelt upon the 
sincerity of his motives, upon his responsibilities, and declared 
that he was the best judge as to the necessity and reasons for 
the transfer. He said that he wished himself to supervise the 
work of the division, so important is it and so near it is to 
his heart. He asserted that the Bureau of Preventable Dis- 
eases is overburdened with its other work and cannot there- 
fore give the necessary attention to industrial hygiene. Only 
by having the inspectors under his own care, he said, would 
they have the police power necessary for the enforcement of 
the rules and regulations. In this, of course, he broke with 
his audience not only as to methods, but as to the fundamental 
purpose of the division. 

The commissioner seems determined to abide by his decision 
and the opposition is expected to initiate a concerted move- 
ment to force the question before a higher tribunal. It is like- 
ly that either the Board of Aldermen, which may have juris- 
diction in the matter, or Governor Smith and the legislature 
will be made to ask an official inquiry. 


TRIBUTE TO RETURNING NURSES 
ILLIAN D. WALD of the Henry Street Settlement 


made a plea before the Council of Organizations, 

the clearing house for war work volunteers, in New 
York, last week, for a nation-wide and imposing tribute. to 
the thousands of nurses returning from war activities abroad 
and at home. The nurses have rendered a service no less 
necessary, important and self-sacrificing than the soldiers, she 
said. “The war has proved the importance of their function 
and the need of their work. ‘Twenty-five thousand nurses 
went overseas and many other thousands were ready to go. 
They suffered physically no less than the men in the ranks, 
they bore a great burden and many lost their lives in the line 
of duty. Should not all this be gratefully acknowledged by 
the nation? 

Miss Wald also laid emphasis on retaining the services of 
the returning nurses for public health work in the reconstruc- 
tion period. She drew attention to the imperative need of in- 
creased training facilities for nurses, and brought out that 
there are only two recorded endowments for nurses’ training 
schools, one by Florence Nightingale many years ago, and the 
other by Helen Hartley Jenkins quite recently. Miss Wald 
urged the Council of Organizations, although organized for 
volunteers, not to disband but to continue the greater work 
which remains to be done in times of peace. 


FEDERAL MOTHERS’ AID 


HE Rankin-Robinson bill “to encourage instruction in 

the hygiene of maternity and infancy and to extend 

proper care for maternity and infancy; to provide for 
cooperatior: with the states in the promotion of such instruc- 
tion and care in rural districts” applies the now familiar prin- 
ciple of joint federal and state action on appropriations. The 
bill provides $480,000 a year to be divided equally among 
the states if they make similar appropriations, with an addi- 
tional sum beginning at one million dollars and increasing 
eventually to two millions to be apportioned on the same 
terms. The work thus provided for is to be done in coopera- 
tion by the federal Children’s Bureau, the state boards of 
health, boards of maternity aid and universities. Aid received 
under the act is, by its terms, not to be considered charitable 
relief, and is not to affect unfavorably the legal status of re- 
cipients. 

Stripped of legal verbiage, the purpose of the bill appears 
to be the promotion of maternity and infant hygiene by in- 
struction in pre-natal, post-natal and infant care, the regula- 
tion of midwifery, educational propaganda—especially in rural 
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sections—and in general the improvement of the health 
mothers and new-born infants. ‘The bill was drafted 
Representative Jeannette Rankin to meet the needs aeclosed 
by various surveys and investigations undertaken by the Chil 
dren’s’ Bureau. | 

Miss Rankin is actively promoting the passage of the bill, 
appearing most recently as a speaker before the New York 
Council of Organizations. She urges immediate action in: 
order to secure its success in the House; favorable action by the 
Senate is not expected at this session, but passage by one house, 
gives a bill a strong advantage in coming up before the next 
session. One hearing has been held, and Miss Rankin stated 
that the bill would have been reported out of committee ex- 
cept for the opposition of Dr. Lee K. Frankel, president of the 
American Public Health Association, and Dr. S. Josephine 
Baker, director of the Bureau of Child Hygiene in the Health 
Department of New York city. Both Dr. Frankel and Dr. 
Baker held that it would be a grave mistake to set up, as 
the bill proposes to do, committees or departments which 
would duplicate the work and. in some cases compete with ex- 
isting machinery for the same purpose in some of the states. | 
They held that the bill should be amended to overcome this. 
overlapping ; Miss Rankin wishes to secure immediate passage | 
in the House and to leave the amendment as to machinery of | 
operation until the next session. She asks all interested to. 
write to their representatives, and to Congressman J. P. 


Maher, chairman of the House Committee on Labor. 1 


THE EIGHT-HOUR DAY WON 
66 Pe: hours a week have been added to the word 


ers’ lives. It is the greatest event since the sign- 

ing of the armistice.” This was the comment of an 
officer of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers on the victori- 
ous ending of the union’s three months’ strike for the 44-hour 
week in the men’s and boys’ clothing industry in New York. 
The new work-week went into effect for 60,000 workers in 
New York on January 27. It had previously been granted 
by Hart Schaffner & Marx, of Chicago, and it is thought 
that it may soon be adopted in the men’s clothing industry 
throughout the United States, thus affecting 250,000 workers. 
President Hillman of the union has predicted that other or- 
ganizations will be spurred by the success of the Amalgamated 
to obtain the shortening of the work day to eight hours, with 
Saturday half-holiday. The decision was won quite without 
regard to whether shorter hours increase output, on the ground, 
as Mr. Hillman put it, that this “is the minimum that labor 
can accept” in order to have leisure to live its life, and to. 
help provide work for returning soldiers and sailors. 

The settlement was brought about through the recommen- 
dations of an advisory board composed of William Z. Ripley, 
until recently administrator of labor standards for army 
clothing, Felix Frankfurter, chairman of the War Labor Poli- 
cies Board, and Louis Marshall, an attorney. In addition 
to recommending that the 44-hour week be established not 
only in New York, but throughout the clothing industry in 
the United States, the board made further suggestions point- 
ing the way to the establishment of better relationships. It 
recommended that both sides employ a skilled investigator to 
obtain information as to wage-rates in the industry and the 
cost of living, on which wage adjustments might be based; 
that principles be formulated and machinery established to 
effect an improvement in efficiency, discipline and production 
in the industry, and that the two parties immediately agree 
upon an adviser to adjudicate upon the controversies arising 
from time to time. 

The day before the Amalgamated strike was settled 35,000 
workers in the dress and waist industry walked out. They 
also are demanding the 44-hour week, together with a 15 per 
cent increase, but the chief bone of contention is the right of 
discharge. The employers demand the absolute power of dis- 
charge, while the workers insist on retaining the practice that 
obtained under the agreement which just expired, of sub- 
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mitting every proposed discharge to a board of review on which 
the workers are represented. Last week the terms demanded 
by the union were conceded by independent manufacturers em- 
|ploying about 15,000 workers. Benjamin Schlessinger, presi- 
‘dent of the Raion, predicted that by Monday this week 20,000 
\workers would be back on the job, under contracts guaran- 
|teeing them all the conditions for which they struck. 


DEMOBILIZED WOMEN 


i PARADE of some six thousand women marched down 
“Whitehall the other day and stopped before the 
Ministry of Munitions where a deputation of shop 

_stewards was introduced by Mary MacArthur, honorary sec- 

‘retary of the National Federation of Women Workers, to 

Sir Stephenson Kent, chief of the demobilization department. 

They asked for minimum wage legislation covering all em- 

‘ployed women and for a more adequate unemployment bene- 

fit when discharged. The special maintenance allowance of 

20 shillings (about $5) promised by the government, they re- 

arded as entirely insufficient, considering the present cost of 
living. They also demanded larger allowances for soldiers’ 
widows and increased pensions for soldiers, explaining these 
last two claims with reference to the competition women 
workers had to face from widows and the wives of pensioners 
if insufficiently paid by the state. 

The agitation of English women workers during the latter 
part of December and during January has spread through- 
out the land. Wholesale dismissal of munition workers led 
to unemployment of the most serious dimensions. ‘The Liver- 
pool labor exchange on one day counted two thousand women 
standing in a queue to apply for a job. Obviously the place- 
ment machinery at once became swamped, and the dissatis- 
faction with the government became pronounced. At a mass 
meeting in Liverpool a resolution was adopted to the effect 


that this mass meeting, representing 15,000 demobilized female muni- 
tion workers, asks the prime minister to arrange for the immediate 
release of starch, fats and such other raw material as will enable 
the manufacturers of Liverpool and district to reengage those 
patriotic workers who responded to his appeal in 1915, and have 
enabled their country to bring the war to a triumphant conclusion. 


Considering the time taken by the government in preparing 
for this very event through the plans fashioned by the Com- 
mittee and later the Ministry of Reconstruction, English labor 
is indignant that this demobilization should happen in such a 
way as to inflict acute hardship on tens of thousands of homes. 
G. H. Roberts, M.P., minister of labor, in an address de- 
livered in the Midlands, seemed to lay much of the responsi- 


bility for an orderly demobilization of women workers upon - 


the women themselves. He said that numbers of those en- 
gaged on munitions had no intention of remaining in industry 
—they were at liberty now to return to their homes or ordi- 
mary occupations. ‘That would ease the situation a great deal. 


If the government could offer women employment in spheres to 
which they were accustomed before the war, the state would be 
discharging a liability; but if they refuse to undertake such services, 
the government would be entitled to tell them the provision made 
out of the exchequer should not be extended to them. 


Referring to a possible opening of new industries in which 
large numbers of women might find employment, he said: 


I hope we shall be able to establish industries in this country to 
supply ourselves with the commodities for which we used to rely 
exclusively on other people. All our plans converge to that end. 
If we give all our people employment and provide them with good 
wages for their work and they in turn do their best, I am sure 
the country cannot fail to be prosperous. 


But the women cannot wait for the possible future effects 
of a new financial system. Evidence of their impatience is 
the strength of the trade unions and the fact that a number of 
new organizations have recently sprung into existence to or- 
ganize women workers. Chief among these is the Women’s 
Industrial League, of which Lady Rhondda, widow of the 
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late food administrator, is provisional chairman. Whether 
this body represents a deliberate effort to wean women work- 
ers away from the influence of the established trade union 
movement is not clear, but a recent statement of the organizers 
lays emphasis on the fact that it is non-political and desires to 
steer clear of “revolutionary trade unionism or of any coterie 
of publicists.” 

Democratic organization and the development of educa- 
tional opportunities for women workers are the two principal 
items on the program of the league. It wishes to facilitate 
their representation on all government committees and public 
bodies by elected delegates. Branches have been formed in 
the larger industrial centers. Whether a body inviting to its 
membership forewomen, supervisors, superintendents, works 
managers and directors as well as all classes of manual work- 
ers will succeed in insuring “the protection of the interests of 
millions of workers in the producing industries” remains to be 
seen. 

Another new association for the benefit of demobilized 
women workers is the Federation of Women’s Agricultural 
Executive Committees recently formed at a conference, in 
London, of delegates from such committees in about twenty 
counties. ‘This also is an organization largely in the hands 
of wealthy women, such as Lady Eve and Lady Bell, and 
one also which makes educational provision for women work- 
ers its first care. In fact, the agricultural executive commit- 
tees are largely in the nature of welfare committees on behalf 
of girls working on the land and consist of voluntary social 
workers. Lady Eve, who presided over the conference, said 
that if it were a good thing for the girls to be swept into 
trade unionism, which was quite possible, it would still be 
necessary that “there should be an outside body of women 
of sufficient control and concentrated influence to induce the 
girls to take a sane and moderate view of the et pre- 
sented to them.” 


ORGANIZING STEEL 


HE right of free assembly in the Pittsburgh district 

[the Survey for January 4, p. 453] has not yet been 

restored, according to advices received from the 
National Committee for Organizing Iron and Steel Workers 
in Pittsburgh. A committee of representatives of the 
American Federation of Labor has been appointed to take the 
matter up with Secretary of Labor Wilson, but they are un- 
able as yet to report progress. 

Meanwhile the organizing campaign is going forward. The 
twenty-four international unions cooperating in the campaign 
represent a total membership of 1,500,000. According to the 
organizing committee there are more than a million men, 
from mines to rolling mills, engaged in work essential to the 
manufacture of steel. “These men are being asked to join 
the different craft unions to which they are eligible. ‘The 
committee reports that its efforts are meeting with substantial 
results. In a statement just issued they say: 


As things now stand, there is hardly an important steel center 
in America that the unions have not at least partially organized. 
In dozens of plants, where for years not a trace of unionism existed, 
the work of organization now openly proceeds. Beyond all question, 
the industry is being steadily organized. And this will continue. 
The opposition of the companies, the winter weather, the influenza 
ban, the growing unemployment due to the end of the war, and all 
other obstacles, are all unable to stop it. It must and will go on 
to the victorious end. 


“ECONOMIC AUTOCRACY” 
()= of the most far-reaching of the planks in this re- 


construction program is on social insurance. Refer- 

ence is made to the stimulating effect of workmen’s 
compensation on safety in factories. “Labor must now have . 
similar protection against sickness’ and against the other 
risks to which the wage-earners are exposed, including unem- 
ployment, invalidity and death—‘which are all insurable.” 
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Under the title Voice and Vote in Industry, the report says: 


America proudly donned the panoply of arms to save democracy 
to the world. But our political democracy becomes a travesty when 
it is accomplished by economic autocracy. A nation cannot be truly 
free at the ballot box one day a year if it is serf in the workshops 
for the remainder. The workers of America must be given the 
right to affiliate with the recognized unions of their crafts and to be 
represented in negotiations with their employers by representatives 
of such unions. The right to form shop committees to advise with 
the management on industrial problems and policies must be won 
at all costs, and labor must be represented on every public appointive 
board, federal, state and local. 


In general, the New York program covers the same points 
as the program placed before Congress last week by the Re- 
construction Committee of the American Federation of Labor, 
but it states them more fully and vigorously. 


LABOR ON RECONSTRUCTION 
RR teers nie of freedom of speech, assembly and 


the press, universal suffrage for men and women alike, 
direct election and recall of all public officials in- 
cluding judges, and the “abolition by law of the assumed 
right of the courts to declare laws unconstitutional” are among 
the proposals of the New York State Federation of Labor 
set forth in their program of reconstruction adopted last week. 
The report expresses full approbation of the peace policies 
of President Wilson and of his attendance at the peace con- 
ference. It urges as “essential to the right foundation of a 
League of Nations to prevent future fratricidal strife’ the 
following: 


Declaration that the labor of a human being is not a commodity 
or an article of commerce; adoption of the standards of the American 
seamen’s act as an international minimum; exclusion from inter- 
national commerce of goods produced by children under the age 
of 16 or by women employed at night; establishment of the eight- 
hour shift in all continuous processes; uniform international col- 
lection of labor statistics and enforcement of labor legislation; 
recognition of the right of labor to organize; guarantee to alien 
workers of all the rights of nationals; and agreement that each 
nation, for adult citizens as well as for minors, will increase oppor- 
tunities for free education. 


The federation is determined that “the heavy burden of the 
war debt of the nation shall not be shifted to the shoulders 
of the wage-earners, those least able to bear it.”” ‘The major 

portion of it should be raised by taxation on “aggregated 
wealth, large incomes, net profits, inheritances and land 
values.” 

For the improvement of rural conditions it is proposed that 
there be established in every community public food markets, 
that rural highways be improved, experimental farms estab- 
lished, public fertilizer plants built, and that there be an ex- 
tension of the farm bank and loan system. Public ownership 
of public utilities is favored. 

“So seriously out of order is our industrial house,” runs 
the introduction to the report, “so unworthy a dwelling is it 
for people in whose grasp lie the accumulated experience 
and science of the ages, that minor details for renovation 
crowd upon the candid mind.” There stand out, however, 
certain fundamentals “without which freedom and progress 
as America has made them known in world affairs cannot 
continue to exist.” These fundamentals include those named 
above as well as the strictly industrial proposals. 

A matter of primary concern is employment. “First and 
foremost” opportunity for work must be guaranteed, and if 
this cannot be done through private agencies public agencies 
must be developed. “We know,” the report states, “that there 
is plenty and more than plenty of work for all. The flaw is 
in its distribution.” We must have, therefore, an improved 
state employment service with federal aid—‘not starved for 
funds but placed on a permanent and adequate basis and 
supplied with a revolving fund to provide transportation for 
workers directed to distant jobs.” 

On the subject of wages, the report states that more than 
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half of the wage-earners of the country have not had suff 
cient income to maintain a family in health and comfort, 
“Conditions call for a decisive increase in such standard rate 


upon family and not upon individual standards must be 
adopted, and equal pay must be given to men and women who! 
perform equivalent work.” ‘The report urges that cities be 
authorized to build houses to be sold on long-term payments.| 

The eight-hour day, six-day week, and Saturday half holt 
day, are put forth as essential to health and good citizenship., 
It is proposed that night work for women and children be 
prohibited and that continuous industries be operated in three 
shifts. The federal child labor provision now before Con-| 
gress is favored and it is suggested that the states prohibit 
labor for hire those under 16 years of age, and divide the wee 
between 24 hours at work and 20 at school for all under 18, 


DOES IT PAY? : 
66 ' : OU’RE rising to a peak, ladies, on this reform legis- 


lation, and business won’t stand it.” This statement 

of Speaker Sweet, of the New York Assembly, to a 
delegation of women, representing the Joint Legislative Con- 
ference, is said by observers to epitomize the sentiment pre- 
vailing with the powers that be at Albany. The argument 
never wandered far from economic considerations—“Will it 
pay?” “Will business be driven to other states?” : 
The Women’s Joint Legislative Conference, being com- 
posed of representatives from the Woman’s Trade Union 
League, State Suffrage Association, Consumers’ League of 


’ New York city and the Y. W. C. A., has framed a post-war 


program including six bills, and it was the need for this legis- 
lation that the delegation of forty or so women were arguing. 

The plea for social health insurance made by Miss Beard, of 
the New York State Consumers’ League, was interrupted 
when the cost of the proposal was discussed. Speaker Sweet’s 
argument that the need for health insurance would completely 
disappear with prohibition was reduced to absurdity by a quiet 
remark of Senator Walters to the effect that Speaker Sweet 
must infer that women and children are hard drinkers. 

As a working-woman, knowing from her own experience 
the drive of a nine- and ten-hour day, Maud Schwartz, of 
the Woman’s Trade Union League, pleaded for the eight-hour 
bill. - She was interested in human life. She knew, as only a 
woman can know who has stood before a machine hour after 
hour and day after day, what that extra hour of leisure would 
mean .to the working-girls of New York state. “But if we 
have an eight-hour day here and Jersey hasn’t, won’t our 
manufacturers settle elsewhere?”’ Senator Walters asked. 

This argument, advanced against all reform legislation since 
factories existed, did not frighten the women delegates. They 
had met it before when they fought and won the fifty-four- 
hour law, when they pleaded for and got restrictive child- 
labor legislation, when they met and conquered the canners. 
Mrs. Travis Whitney produced figures to show that output 
increased with a decrease in hours. ‘There’s a point of fa- 
tigue, you know,” she said, ‘and beyond that you manufac- 
turers cannot drive.” Protective legislation for office workers 
and elevator operators seemed to meet with no opposition, 
but Miss McCormick, assistant district attorney of Kings 
county, who spoke on the transportation bill, had many argu- 
ments to answer. “If women who work at night don’t sleep 
in the daytime, then legislate them into bed,” was advanced 
by one senator as a way of meeting the problem of fatigue of 
night-workers. 

After two and one-half hours of give-and-take in argument, 
everyone seemed to agree that if there was a point of fatigue 
it had been reached. The delegation thanked the speaker and 
senators for the generous reception that had been granted 
them. And, to Mr. Sweet’s assurance that he would give 
each bill, as it was introduced, his aroused personal attention, 
the delegation promised to submit briefs on the one fact that 
most interested these gentlemen—“It pays.” 


books better calculated than is the fore- 
going to challenge the self-complacency 
the social reformer whose vision fails to 
tend beyond the wage system; of the col- 
ctivist whose dream is of a nationalized 
dustry run by governmental bureaucrats, 
of the reconstructionist to whom the Whit- 
y report constitutes the final word on social 
organization. 

It is equally difficult to conceive of five 
ylumes more welcome to those who are 
riving for a social system wherein labor 
ill no longer be regarded as a commodity, 
herein self-government in the workshop 
ill have become a living reality, and in 
hich the goal of social effort will not be 
ere productive efficiency, but rather the 
Hest development of human personality. 
The books of Cole, Hobson, Penty, Reckitt 
id Bechhofer are among the most impor- 
nt of the works of that brilliant school of 
cial students surrounding the New Age, 
group widely known as Guild Socialists, 
, as they prefer to call themselves, Na- 
mnal Guildsmen. This school advocates 
brief the ownership of industry by the 
ate, but its management by industrial 
orkers, of hand and brain alike, grouped 
gether in democratically controlled organi- 
itions, known as guilds. Their ideal so- 
ety thus combines the state ownership 
meept of the collectivist with the idea of 
‘oducers’ control urged by the syndicalists. 
} this school, as Reckitt and Bechhofer 
aintain, may be found something of “the 
aftsmen’s challenge and the blazing 
amocracy of William Morris; the warning 
: Mr. Belloc against the huge shadow of 
e Servile State; the insistence of Mr. Penty 
1 the perils of industrialism; something of 
rench syndicalism, with its championship 
- the producer; something of American 
dustrial unionism, with its clear vision of 
ie need for industrial organization; and 
mething of Marxian socialism, with its 
sparing analysis of the wage-system, by 
hich capitalism exalts itself and enslaves 
ie mass of men.” 

National Guilds, by Hobson, originally 


E is difficult to conceive of a group of 


ablished as a series of articles in the New Age in 1912-1913, and 
fought together in book form in 1913, claims the honor of being the 
ioneer book devoted to this new philosophy, although the subject has 
sen treated incidentally in other writings from 1906 on. Mr. Hobson 
ortrays in vivid language the evils of the wage-system, upbraids col- 
ctivists for making their main drive a drive against poverty rather 
lan one against wage-salvery, pleads for a new conception of labor 
s “something sanctified by human effort, into which that sacred thing 
srsonality has entered,’ and concludes the book with an illuminating 
nalysis of the system of guilds as he conceives it. 
Following the publication of National Guilds came Penty’s articles 
i the Daily Herald, afterwards collected into Old Worlds for New. 
enty, though one of the first to rediscover and popularize the world 
uild, is by no means a typical national guildsman. With Ruskin and 
forris, his invectives are directed largely against industrialism rather 
lan against capitalism. He seeks “to replace existing society by a 
ciety based upon the civilization of the past.” His ideal is the small 
ecentralized, handicraft industry. This and no other, he contends, 
ill develop the personality of the worker, and the guildsmen, in ad- 
ocating organization on a national scale, are frustrating their own 
oses. Since writing these articles, however, he has somewhat 
painen his first position and now admits—as a result of war ex- 
ience—that the establishment of national guilds is a necessary 
inary to his ideal of local units. Penty also disagrees with 
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NATIONAL GUILDS 
By S. G. Hobson. G. Bell & Sons, 
Ltd., London. 370 pp. Price $2.00; 
by mail of the Survey $2.12. 

OLD Wor Lbs For NEw 
By Arthur J. Penty. George Allen 
& Unwin, London. 186 pp. Price 
$.85; by mail of the SuRvEY $1.10. 

THE MEANING OF NATIONAL GUILDS 
By Maurice B. Reckitt and C. E. 
Bechhofer. Macmillan Co. 452 pp. 
Price $2.50; by mail of the SuRvEY 
$2.65. 

SELF-GOVERNMENT IN INDUSTRY 
By C. D. H. Cole. G. Bell & Sons, 
Ltd., London. 329 pp. Price $2.00; 
by mail of the Survey $2.12. 

LABOR IN THE COMMONWEALTH 
By G. D. H. Cole. Headley Bros., 
London. 223 pp. Price 5s. 6d.; by 

mail of the, SuRvEY $1.60. 


The three medallions on this page 
reproduce the seals of three ancient 
guilds which, like the modern guild 
propagandists, firmly planted their 
system of industrial organization 
upon a religious faith in the brother- 
hood of man. Thus the saints them- 
selves, St. Aloysius as patron of the 
blacksmiths and St. Laurent as that 
of the “rotisseurs” or broilers, are seen 
with the tools of their craft. The 
baker, above, is taken from the re- 
verse of the seal. 


the typical national guildsmen in the latters’ 
contention that wages as such are the chief 
evil of capitalism. It is not wages, but the 
dehumanizing relationship between capital- 
ist and worker, he declares, which ought to 
be the center of attack. Penty also fails to 
emphasize, as does the average national 
guildsman, the important réle of the worker 
in the social transformation. 

The collectivists are denounced by the 
author for failing to stress the coming of 
the social cataclysm, and for idealizing “the 
leisure state,” instead of “the work state,” 
in which work is thoroughly humanized. In 
no place does the author seriously discuss 
the relative advantages of a machine age 
where the workers control the machine, as 
compared with a system of pure handicraft 
where the machines are “butchered to make 
a medieval holiday.” 

The foregoing books by Hobson and Penty 
were followed during 1918 by the two clas- 
sics on the subject, Self-Government in In- 
dustry, by G. D. H. Cole, and The Mean- 
ing of National Guilds, by Reckitt and 
Bechhofer. Cole is undoubtedly the most 
outstanding and most brilliant of this school 
—in fact, is rapidly gaining first rank among 
British economic writers. 

While demanding with Hobson the aboli- 
tion of the wage-system, Cole bases his de- - 
mand for guild socialism primarily on the 
ground of sovereignty. The state, as a rep- 
resentative of the organized consumers, 
should have charge of those services which 
affect citizens equally—parks, houses, roads, 
recreation, education. It, however, is not 
the body best adapted to represent the pro- 
ducers and should not, therefore, possess in- 
dustrial sovereignty.. Industrial control 
should be placed in the hands of the or- 
ganization which is composed of men and 
women who, by training and experience, are 
best fitted to grapple with the problems of 
industrial management—the guilds. Between 
the state and the guild there should be equali- 
ty of power. ‘This nice balancing of one 
organization against the other, claims Cole, 
is necessary if individual freedom is to be 
preserved, a view, by the way, differing 


from that of Hobson who believes that, in the final analysis, the 
state should be the arbiter. 

Mr. Cole deals in greater detail than does any other writer with 
the possible framework of a future state, and, though utopianizing 
in spots, the author’s reasoning is the kind of constructive social 
thinking most essential for maximum social progress, a kind of 
which there is such a lamentable dearth in this country. While 
the management of industry should be left entirely with the guilds, 
organized locally, sectionally and nationally, the fixing of prices 


and the determination of the amount of production, according to 


state and guilds. 


Cole, should be decided upon by joint committees representative of 


The author’s chapters on the control of industry during and after 
the war, on the restoration of trade union conditions and of syn- 
dicalism, are also worthy of careful perusal. 

The three books of Hobson, Penty and Cole were originally writ- 
ten as series of articles for papers, the audiences of which were 
reasonably conversant with the issués involved. Many of the es- 
says were polemics published in the heat of controversy and were 
expressive of the individual views of their authors, rather than 
of the National Guilds school as a whole. 
virtues and the defects of books published under these circumstances. 

The work of Reckitt, editor of the Church Socialist, and of 
Bechhofer, author and member of that significant British organiza- 


They had both the 
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In “The Law of Struggle”’ 


HYMAN SEGAL 


reveals the weak spots in our time- 
worn theories on Social, Political and 
Economic problems and presents a 
Constructive, Practical Plan for the 
freeing of labor from capitalist con- 
trol without confiscation. 


EVERY MAN OR WOMAN interested in the 
VITAL PROBLEMS OF TODAY should Read this 
Powerful Book. 


Oloth, Postpaid, $1.50 


MASSADA PUBLISHING CO. 
79 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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IS YOUR CONSCIENCE 
PROGRESSIVE? 


Have you fixed ideals? Do you approve 
actions today that you condemned yes- 
terday? Have you acquired the urge of 
evolution? Is your belief in rightness 
and wrongness based upon ancient doc- 
trines, or is it grounded upon a personal 
study of what really constitutes right- 
ness and wrongness? 


Read this interesting book 


Eternal Progress 


by the distinguished thinker and writer, 
Haroitp Rowntree, and learn his con- 
clusions regarding the progressive 
conscience. 

Simply and interestingly written, it will 
appeal to all thinkers on these subjects. 


At all bookstores or direct from 
publisher, $1.50 


LAURENCE C. WOODWORTH 


511 Sherman St. CHICAGO 


tion, The Discharged Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Federation, on the other hand, was planned 
as a handbook on guild socialism. The 
Meaning of National Guilds contains the 
clarity of expression and literary vigor 
abounding in the other books of the guilds- 
men. It has the additional advantage of 
presenting the subject in a more systematic 
and thorough manner than do its predeces- 
sors, and of presenting the points of agrec- 
ment and disagreement between various 
wings of the movement. It is also free from 
the personal attacks which occasionally mar 
the earlier volumes. 


While not so creative a work as those 
of Cole and Hobson, it is admirably adapted 
for textbook purposes, and its value as such 
is increased by its synopses of chapters, its 
copious notes and its complete bibliography. 
Its keen appraisal of the value of the various 
proposals for reconstruction now being made 
in England, its caustic treatment of the re- 
formatory work of progressives and its de- 
scription of the actual and needed changes in 
trade union policy are, furthermore, distinct 
contributions to the subject. Mr. 
doctrine of sovereignty, while extremely 
fascinating to the authors, does not appear 
to them so basic as it does to the author of 
Self-Government in Industry. 

* © @ 

Cole’s most recent book and the last of 
this group, Labor in the Commonwealth, 
adds nothing further to the philosophy of 
the national guildsmen, its object being 
merely to give a birdseye view of the social 
relationships to the outsider who wants to 
know the A. B. C’s., not of guild socialism, 
but of the industrial problem as a whole. 
This purpose it fulfills admirably. 

At a time when America is witnessing 
ever-increasing governmental control of in- 
dustry unrelieved by democratic management, 
and when the state is enlarging its scope 
of supervision over industrial conduct, the 
lessons of the guild Socialist should be 
doubly heeded. Their warnings concerning 
the dangers of bureaucratic control, their 
detailed working out of possible methods of 
self-government in industry, their larger 
vision of the goal of trade unionism, their 
analysis of the fundamental defects of the 
wage-system, their examination of the 
mooted question of state sovereignty, and 
their insistence on the attainment of a sys- 
tem which will develop the initiative, the 
creative instinct and the personality of the 
worker are all contributions of vital impor- 
tance to the economic and political thinking 
of American liberals and radicals. 
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American Socialists are in full accor 
with the spirit of guild Socialists. The 
have with the guildsmen insisted on dem 
cratic management as well as public ow! 
ership. They have centered much of the 
attack against the wage system, have e 
poused the cause of industrial unionism ar 
have constantly insisted on the developmei 
of the industrial as well as the politic 
power of the proletariat. 

They have failed, however, to dig ; 
deeply as have the guildsmen into methoc 
whereby self-government in industry mig] 
be attained. They have also contribute 
but little to the idea of organization t 
function, a conception which teaches th: 
social activities should be controlled t 
those organizations which are composed « 
persons interested in the proper conduct « 
those activities and best fitted by experien 
to know whereof they speak. 

The American Socialist is also somewhi 
skeptical concerning the validity of some « 
the social implications of guildsmen. Shoul 
the national guilds which represent but th; 
part of the population actually engaged i 
productive industry organized in guild 
they ask, have equal power with the dem 
cratic state which is representative of a 
the nation’s citizens? Would not sue 
equality lead to deadlocks? 

Should the guilds monopolize the manag 
ment of industry, or should they not sha: 
that management to some extent with repre 
sentatives of the consumers’ organization- 
the state? 

Furthermore, should workers fight fe 
their emancipation with economic weapot 
only? The latter question, involving th 
problem of the value of political action, 
the one on which there is likely to be chit 
disagreement. 

* * * 


Guild Socialists throughout their bool 
have not only seen fit bitterly to denounce 
Sidney Webb and the Fabians for their a 
leged espousal of bureaucratic collectivism 
to accuse the Socialist movement of inte 
lectual sterility and cowardice, to characte: 
ize the Labour Party as an organizatio 
“led by charlatans and supported by Tac 
poles and Tapers” (Hobson, p. 17), and ¢ 
a party “of which capitalism has long lo: 
all fear” (Cole, p. 103), but, they have 
well time and again warned trade unionis 
against participation in political activity. 

Thus Hobson maintains that “the conquei 
of political power, so far from strengthenin 
the wage-earner economically, is only a di: 
astrous source of weakness” (Hobson, ] 
62). Reckitt and Bechhofer, while not of 
posing political action as such, deprecai 
trade union participation in parliamentar 
activity and insist that emancipation is a 
economic issue requiring to be achieved b 
economic weapons and industrial organizé 
tion, and that “politics is a luxury in whie 
the working class cannot afford to plung 
too deeply.” 

This suspicion of political authority | 
shared in America to some extent by ultrz 
conservative American Federation of Labe 
leaders and by ultra-radical industri 
unionists, but not by the rank and file a 
Socialists who, with their comrades of th 
British Labour Party, believe in the tr 
mendous possibilities of achievement ne 
only on the industrial, but also on the pe 
litical field. 

But whatever strictures we may have o 
certain side issues promulgated by th 
school, we cannot but admit that the nationé 
guildsmen are today the most stimulatin 
group of social thinkers grappling with th 
problems of industrial democracy, and q 
one who wishes to function effectively 
the social movement can afford to ignore th 
strident challenges contained in these book 
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Information for Expectant 


Mothers 


is the title of a new Metropolitan Life 
booklet. 


“It gives briefly and clearly the needed 
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baby. A limited number of copies 
for free distribution to readers of the 
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to say that no other man in this 
or any other country can quite 
: y parallel the work that Mr. 
Simonds has done. It is hard to say what most to admire, the really extraordinary grasp of the essential facts of 
the war which is shown, or the transparent clearness with which the facts are brought out, or the entire fairness 
and impartiality of the conclusion.” 

Once in a generation, perhaps, there appears one man with a gift for writing history so that 
all men, all women, all children like to read it. Such was Ridpath—-such were Macaulay and 
Herodotus—great of vision, brilliant of style, with a genius for facts and a genius for telling. 

Frank H. Simonds is this generation’s Ridpath, this war’s Macaulay. From the day when this 
man burst like a flame upon the people of the city of New York with his prophecy of the great 
war to this day, when he is welcomed by Allied statesmen and generals, his fame has spread about 
the world. Already, today, clubs and schools are studying Frank H. Simonds. His least news- 
paper article is treasured and passed from hand to hand. So it is wonderful indeed that at last you 
can have the story of this war in final form for yourself and your children, and for their children. 


frank H. Simonds’ 


History fe World War 


5 Large Volumes—1014x7144x13/"—1000 Illustrations 


When the Boys Come Marching Home 


When quiet descends on shell-torn Europe—when weary men have 
laid down their arms—when the great ships, filled with our boys, have 
come across the high seas—will this greatest of conflicts have left its 

ty, ™essage for you—will your mind be broadened—will it have 
i 


“Mr. Frank H. Simonds’ history 
) CY of the great war is.a very remark- 
eeeemeees able work. It is not too much 


Simonds is today the most 
increased your knowledge of the quoted American In Europe. 
world, of the human races, of his- Chey 
“yademetatenerey | [he British government has 
oraneous History of the War— ° . ° 
Man inteligent American can | ad his articles reprinted and 
great war will not be lost for ° . 
him and his children. | «© distributed broadcast; and 
who have come . ° 
pack tome vill! he is the only American who 
about the things - 
ter heard | was allowed to go from point 
find all that part o i 

L 3 sweets | to point along the great bat- 
— yo ae tle line. He has talked with 
as generals and soldiers alike. His articles 
appear in leading papers all over the 
world. At the height of the Battle of 
Verdun, President Poincare sent him 
alone of all war correspondents to the 
battle front. 


No wonder then that those closest 
to the war have been eager to help 
Frank Simonds with contributions. 
Those who really know some individual 
part of the great conflict, have written 
what they know best. There are hun- 
[ADVERTISEMENT] 
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dreds of such contributors. One-third of the whole history is 
written by them—the other two-thirds being written by Fran 

H. Simonds. A few of these contributors are: =<" see 
Lord Northcliffe, Admiral Sir John Jellicoe, Winston Spencer Chorchilh 
Surgeon-General William Crawford Gorgas, Hudson Maxim, Rudyard 


Kipling, Viscount James Bryce, Lieutenant Muller of the Emden, Henry 
Morgenthau. 


The Story That Has Never Been Told 


The full story of Chateau-Thierry has never been told. Not 
m a single newspaper, or a single magazine, or a single book 
san you find just what startling things our American boys did 
that day that turned the tide of history. How they fought with 
their bare hands—how they attacked in the face of machine gun 


ire as in the face of rain—how they tore the machine guns 
© pieces and overpowered the gunners behind them. 

This, and much more—a glorious story that has never 
yeen printed. It will make every American heart beat faster. 
But you can read it now in Frank Simonds’ History of the 
World War. 

Many men of many minds consider this History the 
reat one—the one for you to have. French, British, 
3elgian, and Americans—statesmen, priests, generals, news- 
yaper men-——differ though they may in everything else—all 
inite in considering Frank H. Simonds’ the history of the 
vorid war for you to own. 


Announcement of Price Increase 


When, over two years ago, the Review of Reviews 
Sompany planned this important project. It contracted for 
aper, binding, etc., at the then prices for a first edition of 
ll the volumes. 

A price was put on the set that was fair, in view of 


osts. 
Since then, cloth, paper, ink, labor—everything that goes into 


Lloyd George, Prime Minis- 
ter of Great Britain, Says— 

This ‘History will 
constitute a most valua- 
ble treatise for those who 
at this or any future time 
wish to consult an inde- 
pendent authority on the 
cause of this titanic 
struggle.” 


Lord Northcliffe Says— 
“Mr. Simonds has been 
right about the war more 
often than any of the 
many who have endeav- 
ored to forecast the fu- 
ture of this complicated 
catastrophe, and I say 
with admiration that I 
do not know of a better 
guide to the war than 
Mr. Frank H. Simonds.” 


J. Cardinal Gibbons Says— 

“I feel sure the work 
of Mr. Simonds will 
prove a valuable contri- 
bution to the literature 
of the World War. The 
volume in hand makes 
easy, pleasant and inter- 
esting reading.” 


he making of a book—has gone away up in price. SF 
Because of these old contracts you are now able to get the 100 Pictures os 

imonds’ History at a low price, if you are prompt and engage a set and Maps in Pas 

f the present edition. Color and 4, eae 
We herewith announce, however, that the subscription price of the . Pig 2 te 

ext edition will be increased to conform with the higher cost. Pagar bis 


¢ 
¢ 
¢ 
F ? Please send me, all 
REVIEW 0 REVIEWS o’ . charges prepaid, the 
aren COMPANY ¢ first three volumes of 
RLD i ae the “History of the World 
mew 630 Irving Place 4? _ War” by Frank H. Simonds 
; ? and other famous contributors. 
New York Yd If not satisfactory I will return 
° them in five days, otherwise I will 
¢ remit $1.50 a month for 12 months 
¢ In return I am to receive the two other vol- 
7 umes of this history as soon as they are released 
from the press. The set will contain the complete 


7 
A History of the World War from beginning to end. 


[ADVERTISEMENT] 
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RECONSTRUCTION AND SOCIAL 
ADVANCE 
[Continued from page 638] 

of civic and social life. Around each of the 
nine departmental executives an appropriate 
committee or group of committees is being 
organized. All of these together will soon 
comprise a force of several hundred men and 
women, leaders in local neighborhoods or in 
special lines of community service, who will 
form an intelligent public opinion with meth- 
ods and habits of effective self-expression. 
These people will probably help, if neces- 
sary, in financing some of our Community 
Service undertakings. They will promote 
civic advance by municipal, school and. park 
authorities. They will encourage and sus- 
tain public representatives who serve the 
people’s interest. 

Necessarily there have been omitted from 
the preceding brief outline of Chester’s pro- 
gram a good many plans—such, for example, 
as the suggestion that a motion picture ma- 


+ 
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chine be purchased for use in many places 
and to be made self-supporting. 

Welcoming returning soldiers, sailors and 
marines will be emphasized in all appro- 
priate activities and especially in the Sunday 
afternoon sings. A Roosevelt Memorial 
Community Assembly is now in preparation. 

Children, unless accompanied by their 
parents, are now excluded from the activities 
of all departments. By spring or summer we 
hope to reach the boys and girls of Chester 
and to serve them adequately. Meanwhile, 
we know that unless we concentrate ex- 
clusively upon grown men and women our 
activities are likely to be overcrowded by 
children—whom it is always easy to reach 
for recreational occasions—and the more 
difficult adult will conclude that ours is 
simply another nice little playground move- 
ment for the youngsters. 

The rental of four office rooms in the 
Crozer building, their equipment, together 
with stenographic service, printing, tele- 


THE TRAFFIC IN BABIES 


An Analysis of the Conditions Discovered During an Investigation Conducted 
in the Year 1914 


BY GEORGE WALKER, M. D. 
Chairman of the Maryland State-wide Vice Commission 


This book tells graphically of the frightful conditions surrounding the existence of the 
infants separated from their mothers and consigned to the charge of institutions maintained 


for their proper care and treatment. 


What happens to these unfortunates is shown in a series of tables which confirm in a 
most striking manner the author’s statement that 


and virtual MmuUrderiios:|.¢ 


the facts show that society’s method in many-instances is one of repression 
It would be far more humane to kill these babies by strik- 


ing them on the head with a hammer than to place them in institutions where four- 
fifths of them succumb within a few weeks to the effects of malnutrition or infectious 


diseases.”—From author's Introduction, 


Doctors, nurses, social workers and everybody interested in the betterment of social con- 
ditions should acquaint themselves with the facts narrated in this book. 


5x73g. Bound in Cloth. With Illustrations from actual Photographs. 160 Pages. Price, $1.25 


The Norman, Remington Co., Publishers, Baltimore, Md. 


Penaeus 
Las 


PRINCETON 


The Vocational Re-education of 


Maimed Soldiers 


By Leon de Paeuw. 


Translated by the Baronne 


Moncheur and Elizabeth Kemper Parrott 


Needs of the individual; responsibility of the State; 


economic value of 


re-education ; 
private initiative; physical treatment; 
management of shops and _ schools. 


government and 
curriculum ; 


M. de Cartier, 


Belgian Minister to the United States, says: “It is 
more than a technical account and deserves more 
than a professional interest. It is a human document.” 
The book reports the methods used, and the results, 


at the Belgian school, Port-Villez. 


It is cheerful and 


constructive, giving to sympathetic zeal the directing 
aid of authoritative knowledge. 


$1.50 net; by mail, postpaid, $1.58 
Princeton University Press 


————— eee 
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phone, telegrams, postage and other es; 
tials are estimated to require $4,785 for 
year. 


The Leadership and the Spirit Necess 


Community Service such as our nine 
partments represent could not have b 
started in Chester and it is not likely te 
adequately maintained and advanced w 
out the initiative and leadership of a 
tional representative trained and dire 
by national headquarters. He can work 
through local groups and their object f 
always be to have appropriate activi 
taken over as rapidly as possible by ¢ 
school, park, playground and other pw 
forces and by privately supported agen 
but such a national representative is es 
tial to withstand the political upheavals 
local reactions which are to be expected | 
to bring constantly to the service of the li 
community the best experience and the r 
progressive inspiration available, thro 
national headquarters, from all other ¢ 
munities throughout the world. 

- In addition to the $32,412—possibly n 
—which will be needed for the first ye 
budget of those nine organic department 
Community Service which have been © 
lined above, there must be systematic | 
motion of such independent development 
the establishment of public baths and toi 
by the municipality; the maintenance o 
great central community club in Desh 
park or the armory or elsewhere; an 
creased budget and extended functions 
the local Playground Association; and 
development of a humanely-useful memo 
—possibly a “Liberty center” to Chest 
soldiers, sailors and marines. It has € 
been suggested that our entire Commu 
Service, with its nine departments cos 
$33,000 a year, might be adopted, after ft 
demonstration, as a public department _ 
tained by city, county, state and natic 
funds. 

All of this Community Service will 
realized very rapidly and further advai 
not yet conceived will be easily practic: 
if we can succeed in developing a g 
commanding enthusiasm for Commu 
Service. As the War Spirit Passes ay 
America must develop a Community Ser 
Spirit to take its place—to prevent the | 
ple from. sinking back into selfishness 
enable them to recognize the average 1 
beneath the soldier’s uniform, to ins 
them to do for average men and womel 
average communities what war has tat 
us is essential for the development of hui 


efficiency. 
The Taboo — 


ECRETARY BAKER’S repudiation 

the list of sixty-two Americans given 
last week by the Overman Committee in 
tigating German propaganda, as con 
from the Military Intelligence Division 
the War Department, is explicit and hi 
some. The list cut down by the comm: 
from something over one hundred was | 
sented by Archibald Stevenson, describes 
the press as “of the Military Intelligt 
Service.” The names put in the Se 
record include those of clergymen, pro 
sors, lawyers, writers, labor leaders, so 
workers and publicists. 

There may have been pro-Germans 
the list of sixty-two persons. If so, they 
no business to be classed with the vast 
jority. There were Socialists listed of 
same point of view as those who have 
overthrown the Kaiser. There were Qt 
ers and pacifists listed whose social phi 
ophy represents the far extreme from P 
sianism, and to confuse them with the la 
is like saying the equator runs through 
North pole. There were social workers 
students of international relations on 
list who have been pioneers in exploding 
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_ WORKERS WANTED 


ee 
RVEY WANT ADS GET QUICK 
| RESULTS 


ia 

r readers frequently reply to adver- 
ents by telegram. Employers and 
loyes meet through Survey Classified 

vertisements. 


/ANTED—A woman to teach Domestic 

to a group of girls at the George 
ior Republic, Grove City, Pa. Applica- 
is must give experience, references and 
Ty expected. Address Leonarp S. Levin, 
sident, Berger Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


AL SERVICE WORKER WANT- 
to conduct social service activities of 
mg organization of men. Only pro- 
Sive, experienced, consecrated man 
d apply. Communicate with A. L. 
~R, 602 Bank of Commerce Building, 
rfolk, Va. 


RAINED Case Worker. Salary $1200. 
iress L, Room 706, 130 East 22nd Street, 
w York City. 


[ATRON WANTED for Jewish Con- 
sscents Home. Apply 731 West 6th 
eet, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


ART-TIME Literary Assistant; knowl- 
e of shorthand and typing required. In- 
re by letter, addressing 3062 Survey. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


VANTED—Position with Municipal Re- 
i Bureau or in Industrial Welfare 
tk. College, Law Graduate. Training: 
lily welfare, child protection. Address 
4 Survey. 


XPERIENCED SOCIAL WORKER 
ks executive position in child protection 
‘k. College and Law degrees. Address 
3 SuRVEY. 


FAR WORKER—Experienced Execu- 
t and Organizer, soon to be relieved, 
cs position. Address 3055 Survey. 


‘EGISTERED Nurse, with training and 
lerience in infant hygiene and_tubercu- 
s work, now doing public health nursing 
arge city, desires to change position. Ad- 
ss 3064 Survey. 


ED CROSS ASSOCIATE FIELD DI- 
CTOR in charge of Home Service at 
ye group of camps, desires change. Four- 
1 years’ experience Social Service work, 
cutive and field. Address 3065 Survey. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


* Your Private Library—Alphabetic¢ 
ndex For Clippings On Social Work 
you save from The Survey, newspapers, 
| other sources, clippings and references 
social work? 


STOOL subject index will control this in a 

cal manner, by simple alphabetical arran ert. 
ble to any file. Address Bestool System, 
New Brighton, N.Y. - 


OMESTIC SCIEN CE 


Home-Study Courses 


ting, Sewing, Diet, Nursing, etc. For ers, social 
ve. institutional managers, dietetians, home-makers, 
Which? Tllustrated = booklet, “THE PRO- 


page 
OF ,”* sent on 
Terie : Five-Cent Meals, 10c; 
Free-Hand Cooking, 10¢ 
SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 519 W..69th St., Chicago 
hy y 


request. 
Values, 10¢; 


e 
a 


E 
? 


doctrines of conquest, competitive armaments 
and balance of power, whose espousal of 
the principles of the League of Nations and 
a democratic settlement antedated America’s 
entry into the war—and in many instances 
the great war itseli—and brought down upon 
them denunciation before the general public 
had been aroused to these issues. There 
were people who were opposed to America’s 
entry into the war, but who, once the Rus- 
sian revolution and the American war aims 
made the war a clean-cut struggle between 
democracy and autocracy, put their backs 
into. American war service. There were 
people who were actively for the war before 
we went into it, who have been unreserv- 
edly for it since, but who in the struggle 
against Prussianism abroad kept faith with 
liberty at home and stood out for freedom 
of the press and of speech. 

As a whole, the list was about as intelli- 
gent as it would be to take Brigham Young, 
Cardinal Gibbons, Robert G. Ingersoll and 
Billy Sunday and lump them together as 
advocates of religion. There is only one 
type of mind that would commit that blunder 
and that the mind of the extreme reactionary 
who denies that this is a war for democracy 
and is afraid that democracy will come out 
of it. The list was a challenge to liberal 
Americans to break the spell of Tory- 
minded terrorism that has set out to put them 
under the ban and seal their lips when the 
democratic world policies which President 
Wilson is pressing to success at Versailles 
come up for ratification in the Senate. 

Many letters and telegrams of protest were 
sent to Washington, among them as a mat- 
ter of record, the following: 


Newton D. Baker, Secretary of War: 

“In the name of common sense, fair play 
and a decent regard for the public service 
to our common country of some of the truest, 
most far-seeing and courageous citizens our 
generation has produced, let me urge you to 
repudiate that indiscriminate, brutally un- 
just, fool-in-the-head list of Americans put 
under the ban by Military Intelligence Di- 
vision, United States War Department, Sen- 
ate hearing, January 24. If Woodrow 
Wilson had been outside the White House 
his utterances would have put him on the 
list. You have done a big job too tremen- 
dously well to let your administration and 
its breadth of spirit be dragged down at the 
eleventh hour by this outcropping of a cross 
between Prussianism and the medieval 
taboo.” Pau. U. KELLocc. 


On Monday Secretary Baker gave out a 
statement in which he said: 

“. . . Mr. Stevenson has never been an of- 
ficer or an employe of the Military Intelli- 
gence Division of the War Department. I 
I am told that he and a number of associates 
have, throughout the war, sought to analyze 
books and. newspaper contributions with a 
view of determining the opinions of their 
writers toward the war. I personally have 
no sympathy with the publication of lists of 
persons classified with reference to their 
supposed opinions and grouped under gen- 
eral designations such as ‘pacifists’ which 
may mean any one of a dozen things, some 
of them quite consistent with the finest loy- 
alty to the country, and some of them incon- 
sistent with such loyalty. 

“As a matter of fact, the War Department 
does not undertake to censor the opinions 
of the people of the United States. It has 
no authority to classify such opinions. 

“In the particular list accredited to Mr. 
Stevenson there are names of people of great 
distinction, exalted purity of purpose, and 
lifelong devotion to the highest interests of 
America and of mankind. Miss Jane 
Addams, for instance, lends dignity and 
greatness to any list in which her name ap- 
pears.” Pat te 
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The Connecticut Training School 


of the New Haven Hospital 
Founded in 1873 


ls enabled to meet the necessities of reconstruction 
in the national nursing program, by the co-opera- 
tion of the Yale University Medical Schooi, whose 
teaching fleld is the New Haven Hospital. It 
offers an excellent Preliminary Course of 6 months, 
not only to its own candidates, but to those of 
other Training Schools, whose requirements are 
acceptable. Theoretical instruction throughout the 
Course is given by members of the Yale University 
Medical School and the Connecticut Training 
School Faculties. Exceptional opportunities are 


offered for instruction and training in medical, 


surgical, contagious, and obstetrical services, in- 
cluding dispensary, social service, and visiting 
nursing. Requirements for admission, graduation 
from approved high or private schools. A new 
elass to be admitted March lst, 1919. 

For young women who haye had 2 years in col- 
lege, with satisfactory scientific preparation, a 
course of training covering less than the full 3 
years has been arranged. 

For further information address, 


Director, Connecticut Training School, 


New Haven Hospital, 
New Haven, Conn. 


CURRENT PAMPHLETS 


Listings fifty cents a line, four weebly insertions. 
copy unchanged throughout the month 
Order pamphlets from publishers 


Co-orgrative Epucation AND ReEcRBATION. By 
Agnes D. Warbasse. 8 pp. 2 cents. Published 
by The Cooperative League of America, 2 Weat 
13th St., New York. 

Iumrcration Litgratunm distributed by Nationa 
Liberal Immigration League, P Box 1261 
New York. Arguments free on request. 

New Jersey Says “No.” Report of Commissies 
on Military Training and Instruction in Higd 
Schools to the New Jersey Legislature, 1917. 
Reprinted in tull by American Union Agaimet 
Militarism, Westory Bldg., Washington, DB. C. 
5 cents. 

Summaries oF State Laws Reratinc to State 
Boarps oF CHARITIZES AND Corrections. Com 

iled by the Civic Federation of Dallas fer the 
tate Commission on Charities and Correcties 
Legislation. 176 pp. $1. Address Texas Cos 
ference ef Social Wetfare, 1306% Cemmerce St. 
Dallas, Texas. 

Towarp THE New Epvucation. The case againsi 
autocracy in our public scheols. 164 pp. 42) 
cents. Teachers’ Union of the City of New Yorb 
70 Fifth avenue, New York city. 


Unrversat Mititary TRaininc} Our Latest Cure 
Att. By Oswald Garrison Villard, editor The 
Nation. Published by American Union Against 
Militarism, Westory Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
5 cents. 

WorxsHor Committees. Suggested lines of devel 
opment. By C. G. Renold. Reprinted from the 
Survey for October 5, 1918. Survey Associates 
Inc., 112 East 19 St., New York City. 5 cts. 


You Snovutp Know Azsout Crgpir Unions, & 
manual furnished gratis upon request. Massa 
chusetts Credit Unien Asseclation, 73 Devens 
ehire St., Bosten. 


For Vatuzg Reczivev. A Discussion ef Industria 
Pensions. John A. Fitch. Reprinted from the 
Survey. 5 cts. Survey Asseciates, Inc., 113 
East 19 St.; New York. 


Girts anv Kuaxi. Winthrop D. Lane. 
from the Survey. 1@ cts. Survey Associates 
Inc., 112 East 19 St., New Yerk. 


Maxinc tou Boss Erricisnt. The eg BI; oe 
a New Industrial Régime. John A. iteh 
Reprinted from the Survsy. 5 cts. Survey 
Associates, Inc., 112 East 19 St., New York 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty cents @ line per month, four weebly inser 
troms; copy unchanged throughout the mouth 


ublishee 
yeiene 


Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a year; 
by The National Committee for Mental 
50 Unien Square, New York. 

Municipal Reference Library Notes; weekly, except 
July and August; $1.56 a year; civic and musi 
cipal news and bibliographical information; Muni 
cipal Reference Library, 512 Municipal Building 

ow York City. 

Public Health Nurse; menthly; $2 a year; pud 
lished by National Organization for Public Health 
Nursing, 156 Fifth Ave., New Yerk. 

Southern Workman; illustrated monthly; §1 fer 
700 pages on race relations here and abroad 
Hampton Institute, Va. Sample copy free. 


The Survey; once a week, $4; once a month, §3; 
a transcript ef social werk and forces; Surveg 
Associates, Inc., 112 East 19 St., New York. 
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Home and Institutional Economics. 


FOR OUR READERS INTERESTED IN HOME ECONOMICS, 


HOME 


feyse @oncen| 


Housefurnishing 
Warerooms 


(Established 1835) 


KITCHEN UTENSILS 
Cutlery, China, Glassware, 


HOUSECLEANING ARTICLES 
Brushes, Brooms, Dusters, Polishes for Floors, 
Furniture and Metals. 


“BEST QUALITY ONLY” 


REFRIGERATORS 


METAL LINED, GLASS LINED, 
ENAMELED STEEL LINED, 


THAT ARE 
SANITARY, EFFICIENT, ECONOMICAL. 


45th St. and Sixth Ave. New York 


Drawing Inks 
Eternal Writing Ink 
Engrossing Ink 
Taurine Mucilage 
Photo Mounter Paste 
Drawing Board Paste 


HIGGINS’ 


Vegetable Glue, ete. 
Are the Finest and Best Inks 


esives 
Emancipate yourself from corrosive 
Ly and ill smelling inks and adhesives 
A, and adopt the Higgins’ Inks and 
<¥ Adhesives. They will be a revela- 
2M tion to you, they are so sweet, clean, 
2! well put up, and witha! so efficient. 
ne hie 
AT DEALERS 
CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Manufacturers 
Branches: Chicago, London 
271 Ninth Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Institution Blankets 


All Sizes and Weights 


Cotton, Wool and 
Mixed 
Immediate Delicerg 
od 
WILLIAM H. STEWART 


215 Fourth Avenue 
New York 


MAKING AND INSTITUTION MANAGEMENT. 


Comfort 


Mattress Protectors are necessary for: cleanliness of | 


the Mattress. 


No good housekeeper considers her bed rightly 
equipped without Mattress Protectors. 


A sheet in itself cannot properly protect the Mattress. 


During sleeping hours the body in complete repose i 
throws off waste tissues and gases, much of which © 
penetrate the sheet and are absorbed by the Mattress — 


if not properly protected. 


Our Quilted Mattress Protectors are made from pure © 
white wadding incased in bleached white muslin — 


easily washed whenever necessary. 


Dry out light and fluffy an 


new. 


Insist on seeing our trade 


They protect your Mattress 
from all impurities and 
lengthen its life. 


}} sior Quilted Mattress 


tector. 
A single trial will convince. 


“None genuine without 
Trade Mark” 


Quilted Mattress Co. 


15 Laight Street, New York, N. Y. 


Excelsior 


HOUSES SUPPLYING INSTITUTIONAL TRADE 


Feseh tel to Health and | 


mark and name—Excel- 


} Protector—on each Pro- — 


Dry Goods Hardware, Tools and Supplies 
FREDERICK LOESER & CO. HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO. 
484 Fulton’Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. Fourth Ave., Thirteenth St, New Yor 
Groceries Electric Clock Systems 
SEEMAN BROS. LOCKWOOD & ALMQUIST, Inc. 


Hudson and North Moore Sts., New York 112 East 19th Street, 


[ADVERTISEMENT] 
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ie. THE SURVEY’S DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 


ICAN ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR LEGIS- 

‘ON—John B. Andrews, sec’y; 131 E. 23 St., 
beat York. For national employment service for 
10bilizing and demobilizing war workers; main- 
fining labor standards; workmen’s compensation; 
lealth insurance; efficient law enforcement. 


; ICAN ASSN. FOR STUDY AND PRE- 
TENTION OF INFANT MORTALITY—Gertrude 
3 pein, exec. eae 1211 Cathedral St., Ba)ti- 
ee. iterature. xhibits. Urges prenatal in- 

ction; adequate obstetrical care; birth registra- 
fion; maternal nursing; infant welfareconsultations. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
—Miss_ Cora Winchell aah Teachers College, 
New York. Organized for betterment of condi- 
tions in home, school, institution and community. 
Publishers Journal of Home Economics. 1211 
Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md. { 


am. PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION 
LEAGUE—Wm. D. Foulke, pres.; C. G. Hoag, 
sec’v; 801 Franklin Bank Bldg., Philadelphia. Ad- 
focates a rational and fundamental reform in elect- 
Ing representatives. Pamphlet free. Membership $1. 


THE AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSO- 
CIATION—105 W. 40 St., New York. For the re- 
| apt of prostitution, the reduction of venereal 
ses, and the promotion of sound sex education. 
Information and catalogue of pamphlets upon re- 
est. Associate Membership, $2.00; Annual, $5.00; 
staining, $10.00. Memberships include quarterly 
‘magazine and monthly bulletin. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL 
OF CANCER—Miss Marion H. Mapelsden, acting 
exec. sec’y; 25 W. 45 St., New York. To dissemi- 
nate knowledge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, 
treatment an revention. Publications free on 
request. Annual membership dues, $3. 


‘AMERICAN UNION AGAINST MILITARISM— 
Oswald Garrison Villard, ch’m; Amos R. E. Pin- 
lchot, v. ch’m; Agnes Brown Leach, 823 Par 
Avenue, New York City, treas.; Charles T. Halli- 
nan, sec’y; 203 Westory Bldg., Washingten, D. C. 
Opposed to adoption of compulsory military train- 
ing and service in this oe. Information bulle- 
tin service $1 per annum. ontribnutions needed. 
\COOPERATIVE LEAGUE OF AMERICA—Scott 
'H. Perky, sec’y; 2 W. 13 St., New York.. To 
spr knowledge, develop scientific methods, and 
ve expert advice concerning all phases of con- 
surners’ re alge la Annuai membership, $1, in- 
tudes monthly, Cooperative Consumer. 


‘EUGENICS REGISTRY—Battle 

n, pres.; Dr. J. H. 
Kellogg, see'ys cP rot, OC. Glaser, exec. sec’y. 
A public service for knowledge about human in- 


, 

BeREEAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF 
IST IN AMERICA—Constituted by 30 Protes- 

|tant denominations. Rev. Charles S. Macfarland, 

gen’l sec’y; 105 E. 22 St., New York. 


commision on the Church and Social Service; 

_ Rev. Worth M. Tippy, exec. sec’y; Rev. F. 
Ernest Johnson, research sec’y; Miss Grace W. 
Sims, office sec’y. 

Commission on International Justice and Good- 
will; Rev. Sidney L. Gulick, sec’y. 


Commission on Inter-Church Federations; Rev. 
Roy B. Guild, exec. sec’y. 

Commission on Church and Country Life; Rev. 
Edmund deS. Brunner, exec. sec’y; Rev. C. 
O. Gill, field sec’y. 


United Committee on Christian Service for Re- 
| lief in France and Belgium. United American 
religious agencies for the relief and _reconstruc- 
tion of the Protestant forces of France and 
, pone Chairman, Rev. Charles S. Macfar- 
land; cor. sec’y, Rev. Eddison Mosiman. 105 
E. 22 St., New York. 


Strengthen America Campaign, Charles Stelzle, 
mgr. , 


GENERAL WAR-TIME COMMISSION OF THE 
CHURCHES—Constituted by thé Federal Council 
| of the Churches of Christ in America. Robert E. 
‘Speer, ch’m; William Adams Brown, sec’y; Gay- 
lord S. ite, assoc. sec’y. Coordinates the work of 
lenominational and inter-denominational war-time 
commissions; surveys camp conditions; promotes 
erection of inter-church buildings; other general 

r-time work. 105 East 22 Street, New York. 
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at ports; protects, visits, advises, 
as international system of safeguarding. 
National Americanization program. 


Creek, Mich. ° 
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INTERCOLLEGIATE SOCIALIST SOCIETY— 
Harry W. Laidler, sec’y; 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 
ie ee promote an intelligent interest in so- 
cialism among college men and women. Annual 
membership, $2, $5 and $25; includes quarterly, 
The Intercollegiate Socialist. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY FOR SO- 
CIAL HYGIENE, INC.—50 Beacon St., Boston; 
pres., Charles W. Eliot; acting sec’y, L. V. In- 
graham, M.D. Circulars and reading list upon 
request. Quarterly Bulletin 25 cents a year. Mem- 
berships: Annual, $3; Sustaining, $10; Life, $100. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE—Moor- 
field Storey, sel R. Shillady, sec’y; 70 
Fifth Ave., New York. To secure to colored 
Americans the common rights of American citizen- 
ship. Furnishes information regarding race prob- 
lems, lynching, etc. Membership 49,000, with 145 
branches. Membership, $1 upwards. 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG WOM- 
EN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION—600 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York. To advance physical social, 
intellectual, moral and spiritual interests of young 
women. Student, city, town, and country centers; 
physical education; camps; rest-rooms, lunch-rooms 
and cafeterias; educational classes; emp!oyment; 
Bible study; secretarial training school; foreign 
work; war work councils. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE— 
Owen R. Lovejoy, sec’y; 105 East 22 St., New 
York, 35 State branches. Industrial and agricul- 
tural investigations; legislation; studies of admin- 
istration; ucation; delinquency; health; recrea- 
tion; children’s codes. Publishes quarterly Child 
Labor Bulletin. Photographs, slides and exhibits. 


NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
—Chas. F. Powlison, gen. sec’y; 70 Fifth Ave., 
New York. ee eee and publishes exhibit mate- 
rial which visualizes conditions affecting the health 
and education of children. Cooperates with com- 
munities, educators and organizations through ex- 
hibits, child welfare campaigns, etc. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HY- 
GIENE—Clifford W. Beers, sec’y; 50 Union Sa., 
New York. Pamphlets on mental hygiene, mental 
disorders, feeblemindedness, epilepsy, inebriety. 
criminology, war neuroses and re-education, soci 
service backward children, surveys, state societies. 
Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a year. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVEN- 
TOIN OF BLINDNESS—Edward M. Van Cleve, 
ieuaning director; Gordon L. Berry, field sec’y; 
Mrs, Winifred Hathaway, sec’y; 130 East 22 St., 
New York. Objects: To furnish information, ex- 
hibits, lantern slides, lectures, publish literature 
of movement—samples free, quantities at cost. In- 
cludes New York State Committee. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 
Julia C. Lathrop, pres., Washington, D. C.; Wil- 
Nam T. Cross, gen. sec’y; 315 Plymouth Court, 
Chicago. General organization to discuss principles 
of humanitarian effort and _ increase efficiency of 
agencies. Publishes proceedings annual meetings. 

onthly bulletin, pamphlets, etc. Information 
bureau. Membership, $3. 46th annual meetin 
June 1-8, 1919, Atlantic City. Main divisions an 
chairmen: : 

Children, Henry W. Thurston. 

Delinquents and Correction, Cyrus B. Adams. 

Health, Dr. C. E. A. Winslow. 


Public Agencies and Institutions, Robert W. 
Kelso. 


The Family, Joanna C. Colcord. 


Industrial and Economic Problems, Mrs. Flor- 
ence Kelley. 


The Local Community, Frances Ingram, 
Mental Hygiene, Maj. Frankwood E. Williams, 
My. O; RoC: 


Organization of Social Forces, William J. Nor- 
ton. 

Uniting Native and Foreign Born in America, 
Graham Taylor. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS 
—Robert A. Woods, sec’y; 20 Union Park, Bos- 
ton. Develops broad forms of comparative study 
and concerted action in city, state, and nation 
for meeting the fundamental problems disclosed 
by settlement work; seeks the higher and more 
democratic organization of neighborhood life. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE ON URBAN CONDITIONS 
AMONG NEGROES—L. Hollingsworth Wood. 
res.; Eugene Kinckle Jones, exec. sec’y; 200 
ifth Ave., New York. Investigates conditions of 
city life as a basis for practical work; trains Negro 
social workers. : 


NATIONAL LEAGUE FOR WOMAN’S SERVICE 
—Miss Maude Wetmore, ch’n, 257 Madison Ave., 
New York. To mobilize and train the volunteer 
woman power of the country. for specific service 
along social and economic lines; cooperating with 
government agencies. 
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NATIONAL LEAGUE OF WOMEN WORKERS— 
Jean Hamilton, org. sec’y; 35 E. 30 St., New York. 
Evening clubs for girls; recreation and instruction 
in self-governing and supporting groups for girls 
of working age. Magazine, The Club Worker, 
monthly, 75 cents a year. 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIC 
HEALTH NURSING—Ella Phillips Crandall, 
R. N., exec. sec’y; 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Objects: To stimulate the extension of public 
health nursing; to develop standards of technique; 
to maintain a central bureau of information. Of- 
ficial organ, the Public Health Nurse, subscription 
included in membership. Dues, $2.00 and upward. 


NATIONAL SOCIAL WORKERS’ EXCHANGE 
—Mrs. Edith Shatto King, mgr., 130 E. 22 St., 
New York. <A cooperative registry managed by 
social workers, to supply social organizations wit 
trained workers. 


NATIONAL TRAVELERS AID SOCIETY—Gil- 
bert Colgate, pres.; Rush Taggart, treas.; Orin C. 
Baker,sec’y; rooms 20-21, 465 Lexington Ave., 
New York. Composed of non-commercial agencies 
interested in the guidance and protection of travel- 
ers, especially women and girls. Non-sectarian. 


NATIONAL WAR WORK COUNCIL OF THE 
YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS 
OF THE UNITED: STATES—347 Madison Ave., 
New York. To promote the physical, social, in- 
tellectual, moral and spiritual interests of men in 
uniform. Wm. Sloane, ch’n; Cleveland H. Dodge, 
treas.; John R. Mott, gen. sec’y. 


NATIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION 
LEAGUE—Mrs. Raymond Robins, pres.; 139 N. 
Clark St. (room 703), Chicago. Stands for self- 
government in the work shop through organization 
and also for the enactment of protective legislation. 
Information given. . Official organ, Life and Labor. 


PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSN. OF 
AMERICA—H.S. Braucher, sec’y; 1 Madison Ave., 
N. Y. C. Playground ard community center ac- 
tivities and administration; cooperating with War 
Dept. Commission on Training Camp Activities. 


THE RACE BETTERMENT FOUNDATION— 
Battle Creek, Mich. For the study of the causes 
of race degeneracy and means of race improve- 
ment. Its chief activities are the Race Betterment 
Conference, the Eugenics Registry, and lecture 
courses and various allied activities. J. H. Kellogg, 
pres.; B. N. Colver, sec’y. 


RED CROSS INSTITUTE FOR CRIPPLED AND 
DISABLED MEN—Douglas C. McMurtrie, dir., 
311 Fourth Ave., New York. Maintains indus- 
trial training classes and an employment bureau 
for crippled men, Conducts research in re-educa- 
tion for disabled soldiers and industrial cripples. 
Publishes reports on reconstruction work here and 
abroad, and endeavors to establish an enlightened 
public attitude towards the physically handicapped. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Im- 
provement of Living Conditions—John M. Glenn, 
dir.; 130 E. 22 St., New York. Departments: 
Charity Organization, Child-Helping, ducation, 
Statistics, -Recreation, Remedial Loans, Surveys 
and Exhibits, Industrial Studies, Library, Southern 
Highland Division. 


SHORT BALLOT ORGANIZATION—Woodrow 
Wilson, pres.; Richard S. Childs, sec’y; 382 Fourth 
Ave., New York. Clearing house for information 
on short ballot, commission gv’t, city manager 
plan, county gv’t. Pamphlets free. 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC.—Robert W. de 
Frest, pres.; Arthur P. Kellogg, sec’y; publishess 
of the Survey; Paul U. Kellogg, editor; Edward 
T. Devine, Grakam Taylor, Jane Addams, associate 
editors; departments: Civics, Graham R. Taylor; 
Industry, John A. Fitch; Health, George M. Price, 
M.D.; Education, Crime, Winthrop D. Lane; For- 
eign Service, Bruno Lasker, 112 East 19 St., New 
or 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE—An institution for the 
training of Negro Youth; an experiment in race 
adjustment in the Black Belt of the South; fur- 
nishes information on all phases of the race poet 
fem and on the Tuskegee Idea and methods. 
Robert R. Moton, prin.; Warren Logan, treas.; 
Emmett J. Scott, sec’y; Tuskegee, Ala. 


WAR CAMP COMMUNITY SERVICE—1 Madisen 
Ave., New York. Conducted by the Playground 
and Recreation Association of America under the 
War Department and Navy Department Commis- 
sions on Training Camp Activities, to mobilize all 
the resources of the communities near the camps 
for the benefit of the officers and men. The War 
Camp Community Service stimulates, coordinates 
and supplements the social and recreational activi- 
ties of the camp cities and towns, Joseph Lee, 
pres.; H. S. Braucher, sec’y. 
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AVAILABLE ON REQUEST. 


Army Anthropometry and Medical 
Rejection Statistics. 


+ Plat ands a Plin ‘for thet tenes 


cation of Malaria. 
The Malaria Problem in Peace -and 
ar. ; 
The Mortality from Respiratory Dis- 
eases in Dusty Trades. . 
A Plan for a More Effective Federal 
and State Health Reorganization. 


Facts and Fallacies of Compulsory 
Health Insurance. 


The Failure of German Compulsory  } 


Health Insurance. 


Weekly Index Numbers of National — | 


Health and Wellbeing. 


Leprosy as a National and International 
Problem. 


On the Physical Care of Children. 


_ The Mortality from Degenerative Dis- 


eases. 


Some Theoretical and Practical As- 
pects of Industrial Medicine. 
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Acute Infectious Diseases of Childrei ee. 


Whooping Cough. 
Measles. 


Diphtheria. 


Scarlet Fever. 


Mortality Charts 


Industrial Accidents. 
‘Tuberculosis. 
Cancer. 


Malaria. 


Typhoid Fever. 
Measles. 
Whooping Cough. 


Scarlet Fever. 
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